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‘‘No, no,” he said; “there’s no need for that. 
I’m innocent, and it will soon be proved. Mr. 
Eadon, as a gentleman, sir, please go and break | 
this gently to my father and mother. My father | 
is in very delicate health, and” | 

Luke choked for a moment; his words would | 
not come, and Mr. Eadon spoke out. | 

“‘You need not take the boy. I will be answer- | 
Death and destruction had there been a mo- able for his appearance, if it is necessary, before 
ment’s hesitation; but as the Goblin had caused | the magistrates.” 
the mischief, he tried to repair it. He was slow ‘*As you please, sir,” said the officer. ‘Well, | 
and ponderous of movement, as a rule; . 
but on this occasion, his action was like 
the bound of a cat, as he threw himself 
down before the advancing flame and swept 
the floor with his hands. 

‘‘Roon, lad! roon!” he roared. But Luke 
stood still, staring at him, as the powder- 
train bounded up to him, and seemed to dive 
under him, and reappear in a number of 
little spits and spurts of whitish flame, 
which burst out here and there for a second 
or two, wherever a spark reached the scat- 
tered powder that formed the train. 

Then, as Luke recovered himself some- 
what, on the place where he had leaped to 
plant his foot upon the fuse and crush it 
into the black ash floor, and bent down, 
expecting the explosion, the last spit of 
light flashed out; the great building was in 
darkness, and for the moment the silence 
seemed awful. 

“It’s all right, sir!” cried the quiet-look- 
ingman. ‘The danger’s past. Come on, 
my lads! A lantern here; it’s all right.” 

“No, it arn’t all right!” growled the 
Goblin, as the little party came in timidly. 
“T’m ’bout like hooray.” 

“We'll soon put that right, my man!” 
cried the officer, making the light from a 
bull’s-eye play about. ‘There it is, sure 
enough, sir! Buckets of water, my lads, 
and we'll drown that powder. We sha’n’t 
have very far to go to find those who put it 
there.” 

He looked very sharply at Luke as he 
spoke, ana che tacter was about to say all 
he knew, when he caugne sight of Bostock 
glaring at him, and in spite of himself, the 
man’s action, as he started forward, mas- 
tered his will. 

“Yow weant hev to look far,” he said. 
‘‘We see that young chap busy in one o’ the 
owd wuckshops wi’ a barril like one o’ they, 
didn’t we, Dyke ?” 

“Yes, feyther, I see un often; and I’ve 
heerd un say he’d like to blow up the 
wucks.” I’m glad we came in the nick of time. There, my | 

“You lying scoundrel!” cried Luke, recovering | lads, you can keep watch here.” | 
from his stupor, to dash at the malignant young| ‘Inside ?” said one of the men, remonstrantly. | 
ruffian. But the officer interposed, and caught ‘“*Yes, inside,” said the officer, sharply. ‘“There’s 
Luke by the arm. 


no danger now.” 
“I’m afraid, Mr. Eadon, that this man tells the| There are times when a great employer of labor, 
. ! 
truth. Our young friend here seemed thoroughly 


with vast contracts in hand, finds it unadvisable 
to understand how the fuse and train were laid.” | to push matters to extremity, and such was the 
“Oh, nonsense!” cried Mr. Eadon. ‘The lad 


present case. 
has behaved like a hero!” Mr. Eadon felt that there would be no difficulty 
“Yes,” said the officer, grimly. ‘But I’ve seen 


in hunting out the authors of the outrage, but 
him hanging about the old workshop. I know he} these would be members of some party, and since 
has had access to powder barrels there, and”—— | their attempt had failed, the chances were that 
“Yes, yes, I knew the barrels were there!” cried| they would be glad of their escape, and the cause 
Luke. ‘But I didn’t know there was powder in| of complaint die a natural death. 
them.” | So it was that the affair was partly silenced, 
“I’m sure he’s innocent,” said Mr. Eadon, | and the work went on in the great buildings as 
warmly. | usual, Bostock and his party endorsing their prin- 
“Sorry to disagree with you, sir,” said the | cipal’s opinion by their quiet conduct from that 
officer. ‘I don’t think so, and he’ll have to come | time forth. 
with me. I found this sample of the powder in| Luke had made good advance in his knowledge, 
his room at home this morning.” and at his wish had been placed with one of the 
“Oh!” ejaculated Mr. Eadon, with a look of | gangs of men who worked the Bessemer crucibles, 
disgust. for there was all the chemistry of the conversion 
“There’s no danger now, sir, but I’ll leave my | to study, and every time that great iron vessel, 
two men in charge of the place. Now, Luke | that looked like a large flask on trunnions, was 
Grantham, you’ve got to come along with me.” | charged, Luke was full of interest in the proceed- 
He laid his hand on Luke’s shoulder, but was | ings. 
caught by the chest and swung round out of the At his special request, when he was promoted 
way. to this work, the Goblin accompanied him, but 
“You leave him alone!” growled the Goblin, in | the pleasure of both was dampened by the pres- 
a menacing voice. ‘No one aint going to touch | ence of Bostock, who was also set to work in 
him while I’m by.” the same building. 
“If you resist the law, my lad, you’ll be in Luke's work was the same day after day, but 
trouble.” it always seemed new. There was a romance in 
‘What car’ I for the law?” said the Goblin, | it from the time that the great iron retort, lined 
fiercely. ‘‘He didn’t do it, so you let him be.” | with fire-clay, received its charge of molten iron 
There was risk of a struggle, for at a sign from | from the blast-furnace, and swung there on its 
the officer, the two constables closed up and drew | trunnions, till the air-blast had done its work. 
their staves, but Luke interposed by taking the| It was always the same glorious sight that he 


For the Companion. 


IRON TRIALS. 
By Geo. Manville Fenn. 





IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VII. 














Goblin’s hand. had at first seen. The great tube passed right 


down, and the air rushed in, keeping the molten | 


iron from cooling, and fanning it up to a furious 
heat, while, from out of the mouth of the great 
retort, away rushed the same constant stream of 


something very strange about the man, though he 
did not realize that he was in the reckless state of 
semi-madness produced by drink. 

The work went on amidst the deafening noise; 


sparks, gold, and orange, and green, and violet, | the air blast played in the great retort, and sul- 


and scarlet, and puce, till the eyes ached with the 


phur and carbon with other impurities were driven 


dazzling stream, and it was hard to understand | out in a stream from the bubbling mass. 
that this was ordinary business, and not a display 
prepared in honor of some important visit to the 
works. 

Luke and his party were busy one morning 





over a very large charge, in happy ignorance of 
the fact that on the previous night, when all was 
quiet, a dark figure had crept into the great build- 
ing, armed with a screw wrench and spanner, and 
for about an hour had been busy at work over 
the hydraulic crane. 

This was a piece of machinery that gave one 
man the condensed strength of a thousand, and 
enabled him by the touch of a handle to swing 
round an enormous iron, clay-lined bucket to the 
side of the retort, which, at a certain time, was 
tapped to pour out its contents into the great 
bucket, which was then moved round a great cir- 
cle more easily, in spite of its tons of weight, than 
a man would move a pail. 

All round this circle it was stopped at intervals 
and tilted so that a part of its glowing golden- 
hued steel was poured like water into mould after 
mould, till the circle was complete, the great iron 
bucket, or ladle, empty, and the moulds ready to 
disgorge their ingots of steel, every one of which 
was whirled off hot to the furnace, to be re-heated 
and beaten by the Nasmyth hammer, or to the 
rollers, to pass through one pair after another, till 
they were shaped into rails. 

Luke, getting rapidly inured to this arduous 
toil, which fascinated him more each day, had 
seen the golden treacle of molten pig iron trickled 
into his retort, as it swung up there dark and 
gloomy, above the circle where the moulds were 
ranged, with, above them, high in the roof, an 
ordinary iron crane, whose thin chain was hitched 
on to a hook. 

This particular crane was out of use, though it 
could have been used for lifting the ingots of 
freshly-cast steel. 

The Goblin was there, looking black and almost 
terrible as he strode about armed with an iron 
bar. 

Bostock was there too, and before they had 
been at work long, Luke noted that there was 





| its work. 








This was the first time that Luke was to be 
called upon to decide when the air blast had done 
It was a special task, only to be decided 
by the eye, which had to watch keenly the glowing 
sparks till a certain change of color was 
visible, which denoted that sufficient of the 
combinations in the iron had been burned 
away. 

They were anxious moments for him, and 
again and again he was on the point of giv- 
ing the signal by steam whistle, but he re- 
strained himself, feeling that it was not 
quite ready. 

The Goblin and Bostock were down in 
the circus-like pit where the rough earth 
and scales of iron formed a heap in the 
centre lately shovelled together; and, just 
as Luke was about to give the signal, Bos- 
tock, who had been watching him intently, 
suddenly threw down the iron rod he held, 
and hurried for the side to get out. 

“Nay, that weant do,” said the Goblin, 
gruffly ; “‘thou’st got to stay and help me; 
thou’rt not too drunk for that.” 

“Let me go,” cried Bostock, fiercely, and 
he struggled to get away, with a horrified 
look in his face, while the two men stood 
out in the wonderful glow that suddenly 
filled the place, like some magnificent 
group cast in gold. . 

Luke knew nothing of this. He had 
given the signal; the blast stopped; there 
was comparative silence in the huge build- 
ing as from a great receptacle a quantity of 
other molten iron was poured into the re- 
tort to restore carbon to the fluid steel. 
Then a dull creaking was heard as the 
black retort, from the mouth of which there 
was a bright white glow, was seen to tilt 
over, and pour out its glorious contents, the 
molten steel running out like silvery water, 
filling the vast iron bucket or pan. 

“Go on and finish, my lad,” said the 
workman at Luke’s side, and he gave the 
word just as he realized the fact that there 
was a struggle going on in the pit. 

The hydraulic machinery was already in 
motion, lifting the tons’ weight of molten 
steel, to bear all easily round, and pour it 
into the moulds. 

Up, higher and higher, and then with an easy 
movement, the vast cup with its dazzling contents 
was swinging round, when there was a sharp 
clang, and a fearful hissing, splashing sound. 

The great building had been glowing brightly 
before with the reflection from the fluid steel; 
now it was blinding in its glare, for, wilh one 
movement, the machinery gave way, the huge 
bucket fell over sidewise, and the pit was flooded 
with the liquid metal, which actually made waves 
and splashed. 

Luke stood as if paralyzed, for it seemed to him 
that through mismanagement he had caused this 
terrible mishap. Then like a flash the thought 
came to him that in an ordinary way he would 
have been down there, and burned to death hide- 
ously, in a few moments’ space. And now he 
was safe! 

The next moment, though, he felt suffocated with 
emotion, for he saw that two men were down in 
that terrible pit nearly in the centre, writhing and 
struggling, with the molten steel all round. 

There seemed to be no escape, and the men in 
the building huddled together like sheep, staring 
wildly at the two men whose death seemed to be 
inevitable. 

“The engine! water!” shouted one man. 

“A rope!” cried another. ‘It’s the Goblin and 
Brum Bostock.” 

“Rope would go like tinder, my lads,” said the 
foreman of the gang. ‘“‘Here, quick! swing round 
the crane.” 

The crane was swung round, and the chain sent 
down just over the heads of the men, when, 
through the tremendous glow, the Goblin was 
seen to grasp the hook, and then fall upon his 
companion. 

Luke and his companions uttered a groan. 

“Back with her,” cried the foreman, and the 
crane was swung round, the chain striking where 
they stood. 
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“Now then, who’ll go ?” 

No one stirred but Luke, who caught hold of 
the chain, and in a moment he was swinging over 
the glowing pool of metal, which scorched and 
seemed to suffocate him with the gas that rose. 

It was like a dream, as ne held on, to find him- 


self lowered right on to the two men, and in his | 


hurry and confusion he couid hardly act; but he 
contrived to slip the chain round the Goblin; then 
it tightened and he was run up, swung round, and 
Luke, half-stifled and with the sweat streaming | 
from every pore, was left on that tiny island of 
earth and refuse iron, beside the insensible figure 
of Bostock, who had planned this disaster to 
destroy him, and had fallen into the pit him- 
self. 

Back came the chain in the midst of yells and 
cheers and confusing orders, which Luke was too 
much overcome to understand; but in a mechan- 
ical way, he caught hold of the chain, and there 
in the suffocating heat, nature bade him save him- 
self by the only way open, and leave the brutal 
ruffian beside him to his fate. 

He was made of the wrong stuff, though, for 
such a rescue, for stooping down, he passed the 
chain round Bostock’s arm, hitched on the hook, 
waved his hand, and retained his consciousness 
till he had seen the ruffian swung into safety, and 
then he fell down insensible. 

It was the Goblin, who, having come to himself, 
in spite of his burns, caught the chain as soon as 
Bostock was cast off, passed it round his chest, 
and bade them swing him over. 

“Tl hev him out, or don’t bring me back, lads, 
wi’out him,” he yelled. 

Away he went with the crane creaking, and the 
chain crackling over the wheel. The glow from 
the liquid metal was tremendous, but he did not 
flinch, and they lowered him down just over the 
prostrate figure, till he could clasp it in his arms, 
when amidst a chorus of cheers, both were run up, 
and swung round into safety. 

Luke escaped with the loss of all his hair, but the 
Goblin was terribly burned, and had a month in the 
infirmary, his bed being next to Bostock’s, where 
he used to lic and listen to the ruflian’s wan- 
lerings, for he was so badly burned that he was 
delirious for a week, and in his madness raved of 
aothing but how he had taken the screws out of 
the hydraulic crane, so that the ladle might fall, | 
and “‘mak’ an end o’ that there doctor.” 

This puzzled the doctor who was attending him, 
till the giant explained all with a grin on his 
scorched and bandaged face. 

Bostock got better, but it was months before he 
was well, and then he found so strong a feeling 
against him among the men, that he took his 
ignorant boy, and settled in another midland 
town. 

As for the Goblin, he kept on contentedly in his 
own work. Luke Grantham, in the course of 
years, became just what such a lad was sure to 
be, one of the heads of a most enterprising firm. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Eadon, on the day when Luke 
as junior partner received his papers, “I always 
admired pluck, Luke Grantham, and, above all, a 
lad who is not seared by a bit of dirty work.” 


+o 
A WITTY PRIEST. 


Cardinal Cullen pronounced Father Tom Burke 
the prince of preachers; he might have also called 
him the prince of good fellows. For he was a 
rare humorist, and possessed a power of mimicry 
which enabled him to assume any character he 
pleased. He had a grand voice, and could sing ¢ 
song, tell a story, and play a joke. Yet the genial | 
humorist and eloquent preacher was one of the | 
most humble and pious of men, who often spent | 
nights and days in prayer and acts of 
tion. 

He was also a wit, who could get a “rise” from 
even a chance acquaintance. Being a Dominican 
friar, he wore the tonsure—that is, a rim of hair 
encircling the head, which is, with this exception, 
closely shaven. 

One day, in Ireland, he visited a barber’s shop, 
and had his tonsure shaved. 
aswain was about entering, to get his hair dressed 
for a walk with his sweetheart. 

“Take care how you go in there, or you may 
be treated barbarously,” said the humorist. 
what they have just done to me.” 

The youth stared, saw the shorn spot, and 
walked away so seared that he 
take a lover’s walk with his hair in the state in 
which he left home. 

Father Burke was riding one day in Dublin, on 
the top of an omnibus, and reading his breviary. 
A theological opponent got on, and thought to } 
read Father ‘Tom a lecture. 

“The Lord tells us, sir,” he said, “that when we 
pray we should not be as the hypocrites who love 
to pray in public, and at the corners of streets, 
that they may be seen by men. Now when I pray, 
Lenter into niy closet, and when I have shut the 
door, I pray in secret.” 

“Yes.” replied Father Tom, without taking his 
eyes off the book, ‘“tand then you come on the top 
of an omnibus, and tell every one all about it!” 

Some good but very strict people thought that 
a position on top of an omnibus was one of too 
much prominence for a friar. When re- 
minded of these censures, Father Burke told this 
anecdote: Vicar MacCabe, observing 
Father O'Keefe, riding on the top of an omnibus, 


devo- 


As he was leaving, 


‘See 


was willing to 





poor 


General 


| Dear Keefe,—In future I think you had better 
travel inside the vehicle.” 
The same day he received this reply: ‘Dear 
MacCabe, I have often seen you on the top of a 
horse. Get thee henceforth inside the animal.” 
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OF A TRUTH. 


I know that right is right; 
That it is not good to lie; 

That love is better than a spite, 
And a neighbor than a spy. 


| I know that passion needs 


The leash of a sober mind; 
I know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward will find. 
—Kev. Washington Gladden. 





For the Companion. 


HOW GRETA FOUND HER WATCH. 


Greta lay awake half the night, thinking about 
a watch she had lost the previous afternoon. Miss 
Sadie Ambler, her Southern friend, had lent it to 
her so that she might know the time while she 
and her companion were in the woods. Greta 
could not imagine how she had lost it. 

She was one of those impulsive girls who spend 
a great deal of energy in repairing mistakes—the 
next best thing, doubtless, to not making them. 
Her age was only fifteen. Her father was a phy- 
sician, whose failing health had caused him to 
leave the Massachusetts coast for the pine woods 
of North Carolina. The latter were a favored re- 
sort, near mineral springs, and many Northern 
guests spent their winters there. 

Miss Ambler received news of the loss of her 
watch with philosophical kindness. As the 
watch, in spite of a vigorous search, was not 
found, Greta resolved if possible to in some way 
make sufficient money to buy another. Her fa- 
ther was poor, and she could not ask him to make 
good the loss. So one morning, a week later, she 
called on the president of the school board of the 
county, and asked him to give her the situation 
of teacher of the colored school the townspeople 
were intending to start in a few days. 

The gentleman, after looking keenly at her, at 
first said that she was too young. Then, remem- 
bering how difficult it was to procure a teacher for 
such a school, he said she might have it tempora- 
rily. 

Greta thanked him, and went home rejoicing. 
Her parents made no objection to her plan. At 
last the opening day came, and she started for the 
school, feeling a good deal like Columbus, when 
nobody believed he was going to succeed. 

“Do you turn to the right here to get to the 
schoolhouse?” she asked of a white workman 
she met in the road. 

“Yes, miss. Then go up the hill, then down 
agin; then turn to the left, and thar it is. Is 
you uns the Yankee schoolma’am ?” eying her 
curiously. ‘No, you uns aint nothin’ but a gal, 
like my Liz.” He laughed pleasantly as he said 
this. 

Greta felt somewhat disturbed by this; never- 
theless, she saw that the man meant no disrespect. 
So she replied with a bow, and walked quickly 
by. 

While she was yet some distance away from 
the scene of her future labors, she heard a noise 
like the repeated flinging down of heavy bodies; 
then screams of ‘He! he! he! Yah! hi! on!” 
Then, as she entered the open door of the school- 
house, profound silence ensued. The pupils were 
most of them flat on the floor, where they had 
been enjoying a prolonged scuffle. 

“Good-morning, children!” said the new teach- 
er, walking into the room with studied dignity. 

The children rose hastily, and returned her sal- 
utation. Two or three of them replied, ‘“‘Good- 
morning, teacher!” in a sheepish way. Others 


| bowed very low, scraping the floor with their bare 


feet, and said, *’Mornin’, mistiss !” 

“Please take your places at the desks immedi- 
ately,” she said, in a severe accent, wishing to 
awe her pupils at the start, so they would not 
have a suspicion that their teacher, in spite of her 
long dress and tucked-up hair, was a mere child. 

Then she stopped to count them; there were 
twenty boys and girls. Some of the girls were 
in gala attire, with new bright calico aprons on, 
and their heads looking very flutfy and big, the 
usual plaits of their working-days all carded out 
and tied with gay bits of ribbon. 

The little girl nearest to her looked up in her 
face with an irrepressible giggle, and exclaimed, 
as if from the very fulness of her heart,— 

“You is pretty, and you looks jis’ like a lady 
what gib me five cents las’ summer.” 

“Aint she sweet!” another cried out, to the 
imminent danger of the discipline Miss Bond was 
struggling to establish. 

“Hesh your black mouf!” commanded one of 
the larger boys, savagely. ‘Can’t you see the 
teacher wants yer to keep quiet ?” 

Here Greta touched a bell she found on the 
table in front of her. ‘Children, I shall expect 
implicit obedience from every one of you” 

“What am ‘’plicit’?” she heard in a whisper 
somewhere. 

“T shall expect perfect obedience from you, and 
if you are good and obey me, we shall, I think, 
get along nicely together. Now I will begin school 
by taking your names. 
you are sitting.” 

First, a boy stepped up briskly. Greta had 





Come up, one by one, as 





wrote him : 


brought a blank book to use for this purpose. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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| “What is your name and age?” she asked him. 
| *]’se named Mahaly’s Cupid.” 

‘“*What is your last name ?” 

“Cupid,” he replied, confidently. 

“No, that is your first name.” 

*“‘You means Mahaly den, don’t you, lady? 
She’s my mother. I aint got no mo’ name dan 
dat. I libs at Mars’ Jim’s, an’ dey calls me Ma- 
haly’s Cupid.” 

She wrote that down. 

“Dunno, lady. 

‘Are you ten?” 

“I reckon I is. I was right smart big when de 
wah [war] done broke. I ’members when ole | 
Uncle Nick died. Mammy says dat was in de | 
wah. He die ob dropsy on de chist, an’ I run an’ | 
burn up my little chist what I brought my cloes 
in from Firginny, ’cause I didn’t want to git de 
dropsy an’ die on it”—— 

“Never mind, Cupid. You can go back to your 
seat.” 

The next who came to the desk was one of the 
fancy-headed girls. She gave her name as ‘‘Cher- 
ry Pyle.” 

“Cherry Pie?” repeated Miss Bond, incredu- 
lously. 

“Cherry Pyle.” 

*“How old are you ?” 

Cherry hesitated. ‘Miss Hannah she say I is 
eight, but mammy say I aint but seven.” 

“Christmas Jones” came next, then a well- 
mannered lad of about fourteen, who was intelli- 
gent in all his answers, and said his name was 
“Chief Justice Marshall.” ‘At least, that’s the 
name father gave me, teacher. He was from 
Richmond, and used to live with the Chief Jus- 
tice’s folks. But they call me ‘Marsh’ for short. 
I live over at Mr. Fields’.” 

Greta found that, as a rule, the children took 
the surnames of the families to whom their par- 
ents had formerly belonged. 

A ragged and dirty little urchin came up pres- 
ently, and gave his name as ‘Syphax Cunning- 
ham,” and his age as nine. She could see that 
|for some reason the other scholars looked down 

upon this boy. It was plain that they did not re- 
| gard him as “‘first-class,” but this only caused her 
| to feel a deeper interest in him. 

There was a “Chloe,” a “Phoebe,” a ‘Tillah,” 
a “Viney,” and a “Lily Dale;” a “Patience,” a 
“Phyllis,” a “Penny,” a “Nero,” and a “Julius 
Cesar ;” also a “James Buchanan.” 

After she had finished entering their names, she 
took up the “First Reader,” and turned to one of 
the easiest pieces. 

“Stand up in a row, children,” she said, ‘“‘and 
I'll hear you all read.” 

At this at least half of them said they could 
not read. She began with Chloe. The lesson be- 
gan with the text, ‘‘A lamp unto thy feet.” 

“A l-a-m-d/” Chloe cried out, in a sonorous 
voice. 

“No, don’t call that letter a d.” 

‘Well, den, it’s a 5.” 

“No, it is not a b.” 

‘Den it’s a g.” 

The teacher shook her head. 

“Ef it aint a g, I knows it’s a p,” said Chloe, 
lighting up again. ‘Dem letters certainly does 
bodder me, some o’ dem handles a-sottin’ up, an’ 
some o’ dem a-sottin’ down!” 

Cherry Pyle next took the book. While she 
was spelling out the words monotonously, Tillah, 
farther down in the class, let fall the book she 
had in her hand, and her head bobbed over to one 
side. She was asleep. 

‘‘Heads up!” ordered the teacher. ‘“‘Attention!” 

Here Christmas Jones, her brother, broke out. 
“Tillah allers do go to sleep, ’cep’ when she’s | 
playin’. Mammy can’t gib her a candle to hold | 
widout she drap it to de flo’, an’ most set de house | 
afire.” | 

As the days became weeks, she found that it 
was difficult to make the children feel that the pur- | 
pose of the school was study and not play ; further | 
| than this, they could not remember anything from | 
| one day to another. Another problem confounded | 
| her, and that was how to fill up the number of | 
| hours she was required to spend with them. 

At last she took a new departure. She dropped 
| books for one-half the day, and taught her pupils 
| through the medium of their senses. She gave | 
each one a garden patch to cultivate. She told | 
| them stories, and encouraged them to ask her | 
questions about anything they did not under- 
stand. Then she brought a large doll of her own 
to school, with what scraps of cloth she could 
| find, the gayer the better, and taught the girls 
| how to cut and make clothes for it, offering the 
doll and her trousseau as a reward to the best 
scholar at the end of the term. 

Chloe afterwards won this prize, for when she 
once grasped those handles to the d’s and b’s, p’s 
and q's, they turned a crank in her brain that 
| never stopped again. 
| One day Christmas came to her with a grievous 

complaint against Syphax. 

**He done stole my snack, teacher.” 

‘“‘What makes you think so, Christmas? Take 
care how you accuse him of such a dreadful thing.” 

“I hab cheese an’ sicafree [fricasseed] chicken 


“How old are you ?” 
I disremembers.” 























for my snack, an’ he smell ob cheese; he didn’t 
have nothin’ but hoecake for his snack, ’cause I 
seen him when he open de paper. You jis’ look 
in his basket.” 

Syphax denied the charge, but the circumstan- 
tial evidence was so strong against him that 
Greta requested him to remain after school. 





“Syphax,” she began solemnly, when they were 
alone after the other scholars had gone, ‘‘don’t 
you know God is looking at you when you steal 
and lie?” 

“Lay [let] Him look, den!” exclaimed the of- 
fender, defiantly. “I aint ’feard o’ Him as I is ob 
Aunt Chany; I done it to please her. She say she 
whip me ef I don’t bring her somethin’ ebery day, 
now she spare me to go to school.” 

“Did she say that? Then I'll go home with 
you to-day, and see that she don't punish you, if 
you will promise me not to steal again.” 

The boy looked up at her gratefully, with a 
strange inquiring glance, as he gave the promise 
she asked. Forgiveness and help were so new to 
him he could not fully understand them, but he 
felt their divine influence. 

“Aunt Chany” was an ancient negress who 
lived in a miserable hut in a barren field. She 
was held in awe by the negroes on account of her 
pretensions as a ‘conjure woman,” and her su- 
perstitious practice of charms and philters. 

“Ef she don’t whip me, teacher,” said Syphax, 
as they drew near the house, he holding on to her 
dress for protection, ‘‘I’se ’feard she'll put a spell 
on to me, an’ I'll git pains all ober me an’ die.” 

“That is all nonsense, my child. God does not 
give such power as that to any one. She can’t do 
that to you any more than you can to her.” 

“But she gib pennyroy’l tea to Clarissy, wid 
snails’ tongues in it, an’ she lay a bundle o’ 
crooked sticks at her do’, an’ Clarissy she neber 
git well no mo’,” insisted he, his eyes growing 
large as he spoke. 

“Ob, you must not believe that! 
such power.” 

When Chany saw them coming, she came out 
to her door, and greeted the young lady in the 
blandest tones. 

“Bless your pretty face,” said she, ‘come in and 
rest you’se’f. I wonders de boys don’t run away 
wid you, you so sweet!” 

Not noticing what she said, Greta said, “I 
want to see you about Syphax.” 

*““What you been doin’, you varmint ?” 


She has no 


” 


said the 


woman, turning towards him, and he cowered 
beneath her glance. She was a short, wiry negress, 


with a very black face, and a very yellow ban- 
danna on her head. Her eyes were small but 
piercing. 

“T want to tell you,” interrupted Greta, ‘that 
if you and Syphax have not enough to eat, we 
will try and help you from our kitchen, but he 
mustn’t be encouraged to bring things home from 
school that are not given to him.” 

‘He been stealin’? dat little niggah! Miss 
Bond, I done raise him from de bottle; his mother 
she die when he wah free weeks ole; I’se gittin’ to 
be an ole ’oman now. I aint got but two teef in 
my head, but bless de Lord, one o’ dem ’s on top 
o’ de udder! an’ now dat boy take to stealin’!” 

Notwithstanding her fluency, she did not in- 
spire Greta with confidence; she felt that Syphax 
had told her the truth. Looking steadily and 
sternly at her, Greta replied, ‘‘Yes, he has been 
stealing, and I think it was because he was told 
to. Now let me say, thatif you whip him to-day, 
or any day, I shall know it. As surely as you do 
it, I shall take means to prevent your doing it in 
the future.” 

Chany had evidently no desire to offend the 
white people around her, and was impressed by 
the firm manner of the young teacher, for she re- 
plied,— 

“T aint gwine to tech him, lady; he won’t steal 
no mo’. He’ll be a good boy, I’m shua. Won't 
you have a glass o’ buttermilk fo’ you go?” 

“No, I thank you. Good-by. Now remember 
what I say,” and she left the two gazing at her, 
as she walked away up the road. 

After this the devotion of Syphax to his teacher 
was very touching; he followed her about like a 
faithful dog. One day he came late to school; 
was he relapsing into his truant ways ? When she 
asked his excuse, he said, ‘I tell after de school, 
teacher.” 

When the school had closed, Syphax said, 
“Teacher, come wid me down home; I got some- 


| thin’ to show you doun dar.” 


Old Chany’s cabin was just outside of Mr. 
Cameron’s plantation. 

“She's in de field now. I reckon pickin’ up 
goubers for herse’f,” he said, and in his eager- 
ness, he almost dragged Greta into the cabin with 
him. 

Then he rushed to the bed, and drawing a key 
from under the pillow, he unlocked a haircloth 
trunk in the corner. 

“OQ teacher!” he gasped, ‘don’t scole me. I 
didn’t know it was yourn—nobody tole me, till I 
done gib it to Aunt Chany”—and he handed her 
a watch. 

Greta started, and her eyes and mouth opened 
wide. 

«Ts it de one you lost ?” he asked eagerly. 

“The one ?—yes,” said she, joyfully, at once 
recognizing the enamelled case of Miss Ambler’s 
long missing watch. 

‘Where did you find it ?” 

“In dem woods ober yonder. It shine up at me 
out o’ de groun’. She gwine to take it to town 
an’ sell it, she say, but I couldn’t let her, till I 
see if it was yourn fust. I lub you so much, 


teacher,"—here Syphax began to cry; “you is 
de onliest pusson who eber was real good to 
me.” 

Now the sweet note of the Southern mocking- 
{bird came through the open window, like a song 
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COMPANION. 





of triumph over this little struggling soul, newly | stop them with raps with his fork-handle on their] In my excitement I shouted, ““Whoa-hush!” over| It is impossible for a stranger to enter the native 


born through love and sacrifice. noses. Once, however, they succeeded in overturning 

Greta reached out her hand to take the watch, ® load of hay, and burying me beneath it; but as J 
when a black hand, skinny and muscular, closed @"S ™Y Way out, none the worse for the tumble, we | 
in a firm grip over hers, and a shrill voice cried at laughed, and re-loaded the wagon. ms 4 
its highest pitch,— Sile boasted that no yoke of oxen ever “got away 

nd wd . with him, and that none ever should, and I believed 

‘‘What yer doin’, comin’ here to a poor ’oman’s | jt, 
house when she’s ont, and goin’ in her trunk, an’ It chanced that on the afternoon of my story, the 
projec’kin’ ober her things? You got my watch, | ants began to gather in great, black, buzzing clouds. 
what my ole mistiss gib me. Gib it back to me | As far as we could see, there were dusky, wavering 
dis minute!” pillars of them, mounting up from the earth and 

Chany had heard them talking, and crept slyly Sesting of. 
on them unperceived. Greta struggled stoutly, Sie,” eal ieee geet egg-shaped Cuhet tame 
and finally succeeded in keeping the watch, and —— Geely te bebind te gartiy-eeted wages, 

Rs S ? “Sile, we'll have to leave the steers and get away. | 
thrusting it in her bosom for safety. Here comes a big swarm close after us!” | 

Syphax cowered behind her in dire alarm, for! But Sile, who had had but little experience with | 
he knew his turn would come next. | Iowa ants, was not alarmed. 

“You mis’able pigeon-toed, slew-footed, knock-| “Oh,” said he, eying the swarm coolly, “I don’t 
kneed, bow-legged niggah, what you bring dat | think they'll hurt us. Ef we keep quiet a minute, I 
white gal here for to take my things ?” guess they'll go off, like bees does.” 

“Chany, my father will go for the Warrenton | ! knew that they did occasionally fly past one, if 
police, and have you put in jail,” said the young | one stood perfectly still, and 20 we rested quictly, 
girl, firmly, “if you go on like this.” © | leaning on our forks, for a moment. : 
sgt . . - Presently, with a slight humming sound, a thin 

Then the old woman flew at Syphax, and shook loud of them enveloped the wagon and team on all 
him with an accession of fury. sides. Then suddenly they alighted all over us, and 

Greta seized his hand to rescue him. began to sting! 

“Don’t let her kill me!” he shrieked. | I dropped my fork and slid off the load, fighting 

“I shall take you home with me to-night,” said | them away from my face and neck as deftly as I 
she, pulling him away from Chany. ‘Do you | could. 
want me to go at once and have you arrested?” | Sile grabbed both hands full of hay, and began to 


she threatened. The wrathful negress muttered | Wisk the hay wildly about him, his neck and face 
F already charged with formic acid from a dozen vicious 


some excuses, and turned away. stings 








|in between two big soft hummocks, which were 





and over, at the top of my voice, and doubled my ex- | 
ertions. But the steers reached the tall grass of the 
marsh a hundred yards in advance of me, and went | 
out of sight amongst the reeds. | 

When, a few moments later, I reached the edge of | 
the bog out of breath, I could see nothing of Sile | 
or the runaway team. 

But they had left a broad trail, and I followed on | 
it, in haste, stumbling over hummocks, and feeling 
the sod shake beneath my feet as Tran. I wondered 
how it could have held up those heavy steers; but 
the sods were stronger than they seemed. 

I followed on for, perhaps, fifteen rods, before hear- 
ing or seeing another sign of the runaways than 
their trail. I noticed where Sile had been dragged 
along, over and between the tussocks, which there | 
were not high enough to catch and hold him. Pres- 
ently I heard a faint call,—‘‘ H-e-e-e-e-ur !/” 

I then knew Sile was at least alive, and thus the 
team had come to a standstill. 

On coming up, I found both Sile and the steers in 
a sorry predicament! Buck and Pat had drawn Sile 





rooted together at their bases; and in their efforts to | 
pull him through against the rope, their own legs had 
pierced the peaty sod over the lake of mud and water 
of which the marsh was composed. Having brushed 
off most of the ants, the steers now rested on their | 
bellies, contentedly puffing; while Sile lay wedged 
tightly in between the tussocks, the arm fastened to | 
their rope stretched out, the other pinioned closely at 
his side, with only his legs and head free. The poor | 
fellow was struggling to extricate himself, his face 
covered with dust, perspiration, and bleeding in sev- 
eral places from the cuts givenit by the long, broad 





Greta and Syphax walked off victorious. She} «J eain’t leave those hyar steers!” he cried to me. 
took him home, and it was arranged that Syphax ' “They'll smash the wagon all ter splinters!” 
should live in the future with the Bonds. I had already started off at a 

Greta taught her school until the end of the run. 
year, and some of her pupils did her great eredit.| ‘‘You’ll have to,” I called 
Chief Justice Marshall became a bright star in , back, ‘‘or they’ll sting you to 
her firmament. He left her tuition for Hampton, | death in your tracks!” 
full of ambition to be useful to his race. 

She used the money she had made to replace the 
watch, for the benefit of Syphax. The day be- 
fore she and her family left for the North, a tiny 
package was handed her. It was a box containing 
a beautiful ring from Miss Ambler, who knew 
now the secret of Greta’s teaching. The ring was 
acircle of gold set with tive precious stones, whose 
initials formed a name—a garnet, a ruby, an em- 
erald, a topaz and an amethyst: Greta. 

———~++or--- 


For the Companion. 


BESET BY ANTS. 


Among the many discomforts attending pioneer 
life in Iowa twenty years ago, one of the most vexa- 
tious was the annoyance from winged ants which 
frequently beset us during haying-time. 

These pestiferous insects, a large brown variety, 
dwelt in immense “hills” on the “second bottom 
lands,” and their “swarming-time,” as the settlers 
were wont to speak of it, came in August. It was 
only at this period, when the males and females rose 
in great clouds above their hills, that they became an 
annoyance. Then we poor hay-makers had to watch 
sharply for them, and often to defend ourselves 
against them. 

Of course, I am not to be understood to speak of 
these ants as a winged species, in the sense of being 
permanently so. Their wings are but a transiently 
developed means of locomotion during the pairing 


At this period the males and females—not the 
workers, ‘“‘nurses” and soldiers of the “hill’? —sud- 
denly unfold from their bodies each a pair of long, 
gauze-like white wings, and rising into the air, evince | I had not gone thirty steps before 1 heard a crash 
a disposition to desert the community. behind, and glancing back, saw that Buck and Pat 

This disposition is resisted by the workers and sol- | had whirled short about, broken the cart-tongue, and 
diers, who pursue them on foot, overland, and drag | Were plunging away, dragging Sile after them, in 
back the females to the hill as soon as they alight. | 8Pite of his efforts to get a footing and pull them up. 
At this season, the entire population of the hillock | As they were running off diagonally from my 
will often be dispersed abroad in flight and pursuit. | Course, and at no very great angle, I turned and ran 
This vagrant season of elopement lasts but a few | in ahead of them, shouting,—“Whoa! Whoa-hush!” 
days; the transiently developed wings fall off, and | flinging my arms about to distract and stop them, but 
the males speedily die. all to no purpose. The runaways shied off, and kept 

Many a time they compelled us to flee from our | Plunging onward toward the creek, at a pace that 
teams and to run, as for our lives, fighting them off forced Sile to run at the utmost rate of speed, to 


with wisps of hay, and driven nearly frantic by the | keep himself from being thrown and dragged bodily | 


fiery formic acid which they had punctured into our | 2long the ground. 
faces, the backs of our necks, and into every exposed | _! shall never forget the picture, the frantic steers, 
portion of our bodies. driven crazy by the stinging ants that had crawled 

Sometimes, though rarely, they attacked the teams into their hair all over their bodies, plunging madly 
also, and then there was a wild stampede, anamusing long, their heads and tails high in the air, and Sile 
episode occasionally, but in one or two instances flying after them, his free arm and his legs flopping 
which I can recall, very serious affairs. | like animated flails! 

I chanced to be a participator in one of these latter | But I feared too much for his safety to give way to 
adventures, which may seem a rather rough-and- | my sense of the ludicrous, and I rushed after them at 
tumble incident; but I can assure the reader that any | the top of my speed, hoping the steers might bring 
old settler who has made hay on the mid-land prai- | up at the creek, which had steep banks, and that I 
ries of Iowa will have equally stirring accounts to | might assist in stopping them there. 
give of his battles with the ‘flyin’ ants.” The creek was only about three hundred yards from 


It was on a hot afternoon about the middle of | the starting poiat, and they very soon reached it. I | 


August that ‘‘Sile’’ Knebecker, one of our hired men, | was then some fifty yards behind. Without making 
and myself were stacking hay in a bend of Elk Creek, | even a semblance of a halt, they went over the bank. 
just below a great bog which was locally known as | Sile shot over after them! When they came up on 
the Big Peat Marsh. We had a yoke of unruly young | the other bank, as they did with a few quick, short 
oxen hitched to the wagon and hay-rack, which Sile | plunges, I saw that Sile had been thrown, and was 
had made an effort to “break,” and enly half suc- | dragging at full length behind them. 
ceeded, the previous spring. He had named these | The grass was so high that I could not see whether 
oxen “Buck” and “Pat.” the poor fellow was dead or alive, and as may be 
They ran away at every chance, and the only way | imagined, I was filled with terror. 
Sile could drive them—for no one else ever attempted | The steers were now headed directly toward the 
it, he being a strong, commanding Missourian, who, | “peat marsh,” and seemed bent on reaching it as soon 
all his life, had been used to driving oxen—was by a|as possible. They had run through several other 
“lead-rope,” one end of which was fastened around | swarms of ants, on their way to the creek. To get 
Buck’s horns, and the other end snapped into a ring | among those bogs where high grass grew, higher than 
on a strap which was buckled about his left wrist. In | their backs, and where they might brush off the tor- 
this manner he worked the steers through hay and | turing insects, was now evidently their endeavor. 
grain stacking, for we were scantily supplied with I followed after them, jumping the creek at the 
teams that year during the busy season. bottom of the ditch, scrambling up the bank, and 
Sile not only managed these wild steers, but he also running with all my might, growing more and more 
“pitched” the hay and grain both on and off the cart, anxious at each step. 
while I loaded and stacked it. Buck and Pat made If they should get into the peat bog, I feared the 
desperate efforts to run away occasionally, but the big worst might happen; the mud beneath the tussocks 
Missourian had always checked them by sitting back had the reputation of being not only treacherous as 
upon the rope, which brought them about until he could ! quicksand, but bottomless! 
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blades of the corn-stalk grass. 
“Do cut that rope!” he cried out, when I came up. 

I obeyed immediately; and 

then, exerting all my strength, 

af MEY tore the tussocks apart, suffi- 
“.3s:s ciently to release the prisoner. 
a Shs He struggled to his feet. His 
clothes were torn, his hand and 
wrist badly swollen. 
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BESET BY ANTS. 


| Help was summoned, the animals were unyoked, 
| and at last by the use of levers we succeeded in rais- 
| ing them, and getting them out of the marsh. 

Sile declared that he would never swing a goad over 
'them again; and as nobody else dared drive them, 
| they were turned out to run with the herd, until the 
| next spring, when they were put into a “breaking 

team,” and brought to order behind trusty leaders. 


a 
MONKEY “WATCHMEN.” 


Dogs guard their masters’ property, and give alarm 
if burglars attempt to enter houses they are guarding, 
but the following is the first instance of which we 
have heard of monkeys acting in that capacity. 

It is said that a gentleman in New York City had 
two very bright, quick monkeys, that had been brought 
from Gibraltar, and which are said by naturalists to 
be the smartest of the ape tribe. Jack and Jim had 
beem in the household of their present master for 


| seven years. They could do many amusing tricks, 


and their antics often entertained visitors. But they 
| did not like strangers, and, in fact, as soon as a per- 
| son whom they did not know entered their room, 
| they began to scream. 
This habit made them useful as burglar-alarms. 
| They set up such a chorus of screams and outcries 
| whenever a strange person came into the house, un- 
| less the visitor was accompanied by some member of 
| the family, that no robbery was feared by their mas- 
| ter. 

One night an unknown man got into the house, 
| and, as it happened, into the room occupied by the 
| two monkeys. They immediately recognized danger, 
| and began a loud outcry. 

The man succeeded in catching Jack, and received a 


severe bite on the hand in consequence, while Jim, | 


seeing his companion in danger, flew at the man’s 
head and bit his face furiously, taking off the tip of 
his nose, and skinning the organ completely. Poor 
little Jack was killed by the stranger, but Jim got 
away without being injured. 

The household was roused in the meantime, and 
the man escaped by the way he had entered. But he 
did not get far. An officer, hearing the noise in the 
house from the street, arrested him, and took him 
into custody. 

There was grief over Jack’s untimely fate, but Jim 
was a greater favorite than before, and ere long an- 
other Jack was purchased to bear him company. 


woods of monkeys without a universal alarm being 
sounded from the trees. On the approach of English 
travellers or hunters, the chattering on the trees 
warns the Indians to be on their guard, and not only 
the Indians, but the more intelligent wild animals. 
The monkeys in these woods are like sentinel crows 
in the New England tree-tops, the natural guards not 
only of their own kind, but of the susceptible animal 
world. 
—_—— ~+or-- - —— 


For the Companion. 
SAN DIEGO. 


The faces of a great number of excursionists are 
just now set towards Lower California,—soldiers of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, teachers and pro- 
spectors,—and a description of one of the most inter- 
esting towns of this beautiful region may be timely. 
The following account of San Diego was sent to us 
by the late Mrs. Jackson (‘*H. H.’’), in the early days 
of her long illness, while she was seeking for health 
amid the vineyards of this new Italy under the shad 
ows of the San Jacinto: 

San Diego is a spot full of enchantment to any one 
loving the sea. It may be questioned if there bea 
more beautiful seaward outlook in the world than 
that from the hill-crests back of the town. 

The frontage of the harbor is to the south and 


| southwest. On the left hand it is walled by a prom- 


ontory, beyond which rise the summits of the moun. 
tains and tablelands of Mexico. 

This peninsula line, in the offing between the water 
of the bay and that of the ocean outside, is a feature 
of exhaustless beauty in the seaward outlook from 
the town. It is a bar of white, or of mysterious 
dark; looks like a belt of sand, a wall of rock, or a 
strip of meadow, according to the day and the hour 
and the light. 

It never looks more than a hand’s-breadth high, 
which is part of its marvel and charm; but its ocean 
front is abrupt and clifflike, and a fine surf breaks 
there perpetually. 

From behind the dark blue mountain-tops and 
tables of the eastern promontory the sun comes up 
in the morning, and behind the straight line of the 
western headland it sinks at night. So both the 
promontories change and interchange their tones and 
tints of color twice every day. 

If there were no other beauty in San Diego than 
these sunrise and sunset lights across the harbor and 
on the mountains and islands, it would be worth 
going there for, and staying there to see. 

But there are other beauties peculiar to the spot 
which are not often found in a coast country. : 

The land is broken and rolling almost to the very 
shore, and rises by gradations of rounded, irregular, 
and crowding hills into tine, broad mesas, or table- 
lands, that stretch off again toward still higher hill- 
ranges, which, twelve and twenty miles back from 
the coast, divide the country into numerous valleys, 
more or less enclosed and sheltered. 

This formation of the region so varies and multi- 
plies the contours and outlines that in winter and 
early spring, when all these hills and mesas are green, 
they almost seem the more beautiful for being bare, 
and one can forget at times the sore sense of loss in 
the absence of trees. 

In addition to this beauty of outline and contour, 
there is in the season of flowers a marvellous beauty 
of color. 

Tiny white blossoms of the saxifrage family, beau- 
tiful yellow violets, the purple flowers of the alfile- 
rilla, great spaces of the brilliant rose-colored shoot- 
ing star, mats and trailing vines of the mandrake, 
with its graceful racemes of white flowers,—all these 
and many more are, in an ordinarily moist season, in 
bloom in February. 

Before March is ended, the ground is, in places, like 
a painter’s palette, spread thick with gorgeous colors. 
A large proportion of the flowers bloom so near the 
ground that they have the effect of flowering mosses, 
an effect like that produced by the infinitesimal and 
compact Alpine blossoms. 

The ferns also of the San Diego region are of them- 
selves a study. The gold and silver ferns, the cotton 
fern, and the graceful Andromeda-folia are constant 
surprises of delight to eyes unaccustomed to them. 

The original San Diego, “Old Town,” as it is con- 
| temptuously called by the “New Town” people, lies 
|on the identical spot where the Franciscan friars 
landed in 1769, and founded their mission. 

The town seems far more dead than alive, a silent 
plaza, with old adobe ruins in every direction, and the 
few houses still occupied wearing an expression of 
hopeless stagnation and lack of thrift. The old pres 
|idio earthworks are grass-grown, and matted with 
the slippery leaves of the ice-plant. Two ancient 
| palm-trees, swathed in the dead leaves of a century's 
| growth, stand like fossil sentinels in front of what 
was once the approach to the mission enclosure. 

The very air of the place seems a requiem fer the 
| past, and to pass in the short interval of three miles 
from such lifelessness and poverty into the compara- 
tive stir and thrift of ““New Town,” marks a sharper 
antithesis than is often to be seen. 

The climate of San Diego differs from that of the 
other health resorts on the Pacific Coast, in being 
milder in winter and cooler in summer. 

It is not easy to-explain this fact, which certainly 
seems at variance with the ordinary law of latitudes, 
but statistics and individual testimony all establish it. 

The San Diegoan dreads going to the East, not in 
winter, but in summer. He cannot bear to go away 
from his comfortable nights and cool sea-breezes. He 
even avoids journeys along his own coast in mid- 
summer. 

The winter climate in San Diego is wonderfully 
equable. The records of the United States Signa! 
Service there show this. The mercury rarely goes 
above eighty-five degrees, or below forty. 

The same peculiarity of great changes between 
morning and noon, and again between noon and 
night, is to be observed here as in other places in 
South California, but not to so marked a degree, and 
the air has a balmy softness which no other sea-coast 
place, that has come under my observation, can at all 
equal. 

Considered historically and commercially, San Diego 
is a place full of interest. 
| It was discovered three centuries and a half ago by 
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Cabrillo, and by him named San Miguel. Sebas- 
tian Viscajno, coming up the coast fifty years la- 
ter, re-surveyed the harbor, and as he happened to 
finish his survey on a 12th of November, the day 
which in the church calendar belongs to San Diego 
de Alcala, he re-named the harbor after that saint. 
This was in 1602. After this, the magnificent 
bay lay again silent and undisturbed, a century 
and a half, till, in 1769, two Franciscan friars, 
and a little band of Spanish soldiers, founded 
there a mission, and called it by the worthy 
saint's name which the bay had so long borne. 





slow-curving hills to the north; looking at the 
grand snow-topped mountains in the horizon, at 
the crumbling ruins of the old plaza of the presidio, 
and the grass-grown earth-works up the sunny 
valley, where the old padres planted their first 
olive orchard; then looking across to the eastern 
side of the bay, and seeing at anchor there a 
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SAN 


DIEGO. 


While it was under Mexican jurisdiction some 
of the fertile valleys ten or twelve miles back from 
the coast were held in common, and the inhabi- 
tants made farms in them, “first come, first 
served,” this being the only law of possession of 
the lands. 

In those days men had not earned to set any 
value on land except for use. The greed of own- 
ership and permanent possession had not devel- 
oped. 

It seems almost incredible, in the light of pres- 
ent standards and customs, to read that in those 
days, only a half century back, the sole right any 
San Diego man had to any particular one of these 
valley-fields, was to have cultivated it the year 
previous. 

It is the fashion of to-day, and the logical out- 
come of to-day’s opinions and standards, to laugh 
at the careless laziness of the early Californian; 
but there were some points in which it put to-day’s 
unresting thriftiness to shame. 

It had a courteous generosity, and a generous 
courtesy, which it would be hard to match now, 
outside the walls of a few old and fast crumbling 
adobe houses in which some of the sons of these 
old Californians still live. 

It was ten years after the organization of the 
San Diego pueblo before its lands were even sur- 
veyed or mapped. One year after that step had 
been taken, California became the property of the 
American Government. 

In 1850 the County of San Diego was organized 
by act of the California Legislature. It is larger 
than Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island 
together, containing over nine millions and a half 
acres of land! 

In 1868 the total population of town and county 
was estimated at two thousand, in 1880 at ten | 
thousand. In 1868 the only industry was cattle- 
raising in 1880 the wheat crop was estimated at 
twenty-seven millions of pounds, the barley crop 
at about one quarter that amount. 

There were also over five thousand of the bearing 
trees of the lemon and the orange, over eight thou- 
sand olive-trees, and over three thousand acres of 
grape-vines. The wool crop was estimated at two 
millions of pounds. 

In 1878 there were actually shipped from San 
Diego two million seventy-five thousand pounds 
of honey. 

The traveller seeing San Diego at the present 
time may well note these statistics of its past, for, 
like the early statistics of all cities destined to 
greatness, they are of especial interest. 

It is no wild dream or imagination to look for- 
ward to the time when it will be one of the great 
seaport cities of America, with the ships of all 
nations lying at its wharves. 

The only wonder is that it has not already pro- 
gressed faster and farther toward the realization 
of its certain future. It is the natural outlet of a 
vast region of productive country. Its harbor is 
absolutely safe; land-locked, with a frontage of 
twenty-three miles in length. 

It is the easiest harbor to enter on the whole 
Pacific coast, having a depth of twenty-two feet 
of water on the bar at the mean of the lowest 
tides, very little swell, and a uniformly good bot- 
tom. 

All the harbors on the Atlantic coast, with the 
exception of New York, have less depth of water 
on the bars than this, and New York has only a 
half-foot more, and only two miles more front- 
age. 

Standing on the high promontory west of the 
harbor, looking out to the beautiful Coronado 
Islands, which rise up like crowns, as the old 
Spaniards fitly named them; looking at the little 
town lying so quiet on the slopes and crests of its 
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and not blood has its advantages. When duels 
cease to be tragic affairs and become comic, they 
are still in spirit barbarous and immoral, but are 
open to fewer objections than before. 
—_———_~+or——- - 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


The laws under which debtors are im- 
prisoned have been changed for the bet- 
ter more than any of the other legal 
rules of English-speaking nations. Less 
than a century ago not only those who 
contracted debts fraudulently, but even 
those whose debts were due to unex- 
pected misfortunes, were severely pun- 
ished, if their creditors were cruel enough 
to take the necessary legal measures. 

Students of English history, and read- 
ers of Fielding, Dickens, and other less 
celebrated English novelists, need not be 
told that the poor debtors of those days, 
honest or dishonest, often suffered more 
cruel legal penalties than prisoners con- 
victed of brutal crimes. 

This unjust and inhuman law was 
abolished long ago. Public sentiment 
of this day justly opposes the imprison- 








barque which has just 
come all the way from 
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railway cars to link 
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Charleston and New 

Orleans, and transform 

the quiet of its histori- 

cally hallowed loneliness into the bustle of a com- 

mercial centre,—one views scene of beauty and 
promise rarely equalled in the world. H. H. 


+r 
HARMONY. 


Each hour has its appointed sound; 
All life is set with rhythmic times; 
The notes escape earth’s narrow bound, 
But God is ringing out the chimes. 


—Helen Hunt Jackson, 





MODERN FRENCH DUELLING. 


In France the duel is not only tolerated, but 
with a class popular. On reading in the newspa- 
| pers of Paris the narratives of the recent duel be- 
tween General Boulanger and Baron de Lareinty, 
an American citizen is disposed to ask whether 
the French are really living in the same anno 
domini that we are. This duel was very much in 
the style of the year 1650. 

General Boulanger, minister of war, said in the 
Chamber of Deputies that the letter of the Duc 
d’ Aumale upon his expulsion from France was 
‘‘insolente.” The Baron, a stout Royalist of six- 
ty-two years, cried out, ‘To insult the absent is 
the act of a coward!” General Boulanger, “pale 
with wrath, descended from the tribune, declar- 
ing that, after such an insult, discussion was im- 
possible.” Baron de Lareinty rejoined, in a tone 
of defiance,— 

“T, too, have borne a sword, and when I have 
something to say to any one, I say it face to face 
and breast to breast. A soldier does not attack 
the absent whom he has just banished. He does 
not add insult to proscription.” 

Wild tumult in the Assembly followed. Then 
a challenge to mortal combat. Then a series of 
showy manceuvres, with a view to render the 
meeting at once bloodless and glorious. The 
President of France and all his ministers did their 
best to reconcile the fiery spirits, but neither would 
yield a hair’s breadth. General Boulanger, how- 
ever, in deference to the age Of the Baron, con- 


the Baron decided upon pistols, at twenty-five 
paces. 

They meet upon the field of honor, all Paris at- 
tentive and expectant. The word is given to fire. 
The doughty Royalist fires at the hot-blooded Re- 
publican, but does not hit him. General Boulanger, 
“finding that he had not been hit, raises his pistol 
and fires into the air.” Baron de Lareinty springs 
forward, and holds out his hand. General Bou- 
langer seizes it with effusion, and says,— 

“TL never believed that you thought me capable 
of anactof cowardice. But for honor and eram- 
ple’s sake, I deemed it right to receive your fire.” 

After a general reconciliation the combatants, 
their seconds and surgeons left the ground, and 
General Boulanger drove at once to his office in 
the war department, where, we are told, ‘‘an enor- 
mous crowd, which had assembled to learn the 
result of the duel, gave the minister as soon as he 
appeared an enthusiastic ovation.” A great num- 
ber of senators and deputies called during the 
day to congratulate him. 

The friends of the Baron felicitated him also 
with great energy, and thus the affair may be 
supposed to have been highly advantageous to all 
concerned. We were about to remark that duels in 
this style seem to people on this side of the water 
| absurd and childish. But in saying this, perhaps 

we wrong the children, for they rarely fight in 
that way. Their little battles are frequently as 
harmless as this duel; but they do their best, 
when they meet behind the school-house after 
school, to accomplish the object of the meeting. 
| ‘This duel was simply French, and if duels must 
be fought in France, the present fashion of bluster 








San Diego to NewYork, | 


ceded to him the choice of weapons, upon which | 


ment of any debtors, except those whose 
acts have been fraudulent or criminal. 

The law ought to give creditors every 

| possible chance to obtain their dues. Otherwise, 

business and commerce would be destroyed. But 

| honest poor debtors ought to have their freedom, 

in order to support themselves and their families. 
The modern poor-debtor laws are very simple. 

In every case of imprisonment, the debt sued 
upon must amount to a reasonably large sum,— 
the amount usually required being twenty dollars, 
without law costs. The law reasons that it is for 
the public good that small and insignificant debts 
should not be collected at the expense of any 
person’s liberty. In every such case, proof is re- 
quired that the debtor is able and refuses to pay 
the debt. If a man has nothing, the law rightly 
| considers imprisonment unnecessary and useless. 

In some States, debtors may be imprisoned for 
debts which they did not intend to pay when they 
contracted them; and also when, after contract- 
| ing the debts, the debtors have fraudulently con- 
veyed away or disposed of their property for the 
purpose of cheating their creditors. In these cases 
and others nearly akin to swindling, the theory of 
the law is that, as the debtors have been dishon- 
est, they ought to be punished. 

The most important change from the old law is 
the now universal rule that women shall never be 
imprisoned for debt. However bad it might have 
been for men, the most heartless cannot think pa- 
tiently of the days when women were compelled 
to consort in jails with criminals on account of 
debts contracted more through carelessness and 
| inexperience than any other cause. 

Such is the law. The machinery of enforcing 
it may be briefly described. The debtor is brought 
before a magistrate, and carefully examined about 
his property and conduct. If he is honest, the 
magistrate allows him to take the ‘‘Poor Debtor’s 
Oath,” by which he testifies that he is really una- 
ble to pay the debt. 

After this, he is allowed to go free. If the debtor 
is dishonest, the magistrate orders him to be con- 
fined in prison. 

It is a good law, well adapted to the purpose of 
relieving honest but unfortunate debtors, and pun- 
ishing swindlers and cheats. 


———_—_—_~@)—___—__ 
PLEASURES OF TROUT-FISHING. 


The sport of catching the little speckled inhabi- 
tants of the mountain and woodland brooks is a 
very old one. All through English literature, in 
prose and in verse, we find allusions to the de- 
lights and gentle romance of trout-fishing. One 
of the pleasantest and most famous books ever 
written — Isaak Walton’s “Complete Angler” — 
celebrates the manifold pleasures which greet him 
who takes his rod and line, and goes forth into 
the quiet wood or pasture to while away his day 
among the trout. 

Trout-fishing is still a favorite recreation in 
many parts of our own country. There are many 
places where our rural streams abound with this 
most beautiful species of the finny tribe, which, 
in its pluck and activity, contends on almost equal 
terms with its human enemy. 

But it is especially in the regions of the moun- 
tains that trout-fishing is most delightful as a 
| summer sport. The impetuous streams which 
tumble down through their stony gorges from the 
mountain spurs, forming the pools and ripples in 
which the trout loves to take up his abode, afford 
the most picturesque as well as the most favora- 
ble ground for exercising the sport. 

The pleasure of contending with and finally land- 
ing the watery game; the skill required to tempt 
the fish to the hook, to take him in the nick of 
time, to get him ashore before he has had time to 
wriggle off the hook, and finally to secure him 
‘ere he can leap back into the stream,—render the 


few keener enjoyments than the long tramping 
through the silent, uncut woods, along paths 
shaded by lofty trees, in the clear, rare mountain 
air, surrounded by a hundred fresh and curious 
aspects of solitary nature. Such a tramp invari- 
ably brings exhilaration and buoyancy to the 
spirit. The heart, like the step, becomes light 
and joyous. One seems hundreds of miles away 
from the world and its big and little troubles. 

The fisher for mountain-trout, too, sees many 
curious features and freaks and beauties of nature, 
which no one else ever beholds. He gets far away 
from the paths of tourists, and even of mountain 
climbers. He delves into the very depths of un- 
frequented nature, where no destroying hand has 
removed the vestiges of its long and unrestricted 
| growth into beautiful, picturesque and grotesque 
| forms. 

The little green glens and dells; the natural 
| gardens of fern, pipestem, and bunchberry, which 
have sometimes formed themselves on the flat tops 
| of giant boulders; the pretty waterfalls and cas- 
|cades, of an infinite variety of turnings and 
figures; the strange deformities and contortions 
produced by the struggles of trees to find their 
way upward in spite of rocks and other trees, and 
further obstacles,—these and a hundred other cu- 
rious, interesting sights greet the patient angler, 
as, leaping from rock to rock, he slowly winds 
his way down the stream. 

As there are few keener pleasures, so there is no 
more healthful exercise, than that undergone by 
the troutsman in our mountain wilds. The play 
of muscle and sinew is constant, and not too vio- 
lent. The mountain air is the very nectar of 
health itself. The scents of the woods are invig- 
orating balsam. 

The solitude and the unwonted aspects of nature 
are good for rest of mind and intellectual enjoy- 
ment, nor can any one witness the wonders, beau- 
ties and economy of the forest and the stream 
without a greater reverence and gratitude to his 
beneficent Creator. 





a ee 
ON THE TRAIN. 


While a gentleman, who was a keen observer, was 
travelling through the country this summer, the train 
stopped at a village station. A young girl entered, 
whose delicate, refined face at once attracted this 
gentleman’s attention. She was dressed in deep 
mourning, had a slight, drooping figure, and soft eyes 
which seemed to appeal for protection, as they glanced 
at the gentleman in passing. There was the indefin- 
able air about her of a gentlewoman; one who had 
been sheltered from rough contact with the world by 
the best and purest influences. 

“That is the daughter of Mr. Blank,” said a neigh- 
bor, naming a man known in both Europe and Amer- 
ica for his political power and high social position. 

“T looked,” says the narrator, “with renewed inter- 
est at this beautiful, fascinating girl, whose family 
influence doubtless gave her the position of a queen 
in her native State. 

“But I soon noticed that every man in the car, as 
well as myself, was observing her. She had darted 
countless appealing glances from those blue eyes, as 
she passed to her seat. Presently the conductor, a 
pert, vulgar youth, came in, and seating himself be- 
hind her, leaned over so as to bring his face close to 
hers. Their conversation was so long and intimate, 
and accompanied by so many shy glances, smiles, and 
coquettish tosses from the young lady, that I was 
convinced the young man was her accepted lover. 

“She carried several bouquets, one of which, after 
burying her face in it, she gave him. This startling 
comedy was played for the benefit of the passengers 
for an hour, when the conductor was obliged to go 
out to attend to his work. His place was instantly 
occupied by another official. The same sly glances 
and coquettish smiles, and presently the same blush- 
ing gift of flowers, after her face had dropped into 
them for a moment. 

“When the train stopped at a station, several men 
crowded in, all of whom came to flirt a brief moment 
with Miss Blank; and for all, old or young, married 
or single, she had the same familiar appealing glance, 
and the tone and manner which a woman should re- 
serve for the man to whom she means to consecrate 
her life. 

“Miss Blank left the car at last, and the conductor 
who had been her most constant companion, said, 
loudly, ‘She’s going to be married in a month.’ 
There was a burst of coarse laughter and comments. 

«Poor wretch !’ 

‘**He’s booked for a lively race.’ 

«<«T’ll give ’em a year for a divorce.” 

“The girl, looking back from the platform, waved 
her hand gaily to the men, whom she believed to be 
her worshippers. She was as innocent, I believe, as 
a woman can be who has lost true modesty, and who 
allows her so-called friendships for men to lead her to 
the very verge of danger.” 

Flirtation is the besetting sin of underbred women. 
They should remember that the man with whom they 
flirt is invariably their coarsest critic and most un- 
sparing judge. 

—_—_—_——_<@>—_ 


THE BOY EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


The people of China are intensely interested in 
their young emperor, and in all that concerns him. 
Some time ago he had to pay the customary annual 
visit to the grave of his ancestors, the most indispen- 








sable of all duties to a good Chinaman. The escort 
of the emperor (a boy of sixteen) consisted of twenty 


sport a keen and exciting one. It calls into play | thousand persons, and the whole population of the 
the spirit of contest and quick action which is | capital was deeply moved. 


implanted in humanity itself. 

But the mere catching of the trcut, and the feat 
of bringing home in triumph a basket brimming 
with the speckled fish, are by no means the only 

| Pleasures connected with trout-fishing in the 
mountains. 

To him who is robust and healthy there are 


The palanquin in which he rode, an elegant struct- 
| ure of wood and glass, was borne by sixteen carriers, 
| all of exactly the same stature. Thirteen of his chie? 
| ministers accompanied the Son of Heaven, each in 

his own palanquin. The imperial vehicle was pre- 
ceded, followed and surrounded by a select band of 


| fifty young cavaliers, all in brave array. A vast mul- 
' titude ot officers and high officials marched behind. 
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The road from the palace to the cemetery had been 
levelled and swept. Proclamation had been made, as 
usual, that during the passage of the emperor no 
creature not belonging to the escort should be seen in 
the street. The command was obeyed; but, such was 
the curiosity of the people to behold the countenance 
of their sovereign, that every house on the route was 
pierced with little holes, at each of which was placed 
aloyal Chinese eye gazing at the monarch and his 
imperial mother. All Pekin was a peeping Tom. 

Once fairly out into the country, the population 
was allowed to look, provided that it remained upon 
its knees while the imperial palanquin was passing, 
and that no one should approach nearer than fifteen 
yards. So passed the Son of Heaven to the graves of 
his ancestors. The day ended with universal festiv- 
ity. 

The question of the marriage of the young poten- 
tate is an absorbing topic in every Chinese household. 
“Of what use is a king?” asked an American girl of 
seven at a German school last winter. The good old | 
preceptress had the tact to reply: ‘My dear, the king 
gives us always plenty to talk about at meal-times.” 








——__+or—____ 
JUST AND MAGNANIMOUS, 


It is the privilege of freemen to criticise the con- 
duct of their public men, and it may be their duty to 
censure them, but they have no right to abuse them. 
Criticism makes manifest merits and faults; censure 
expresses an unfavorable judgment; but abuse is a 
rude misuse of both criticism and censure. Editors, 
politicians and stump-speakers who are guilty of 
abusing public men justify themselves by this plea: 
A political measure is strengthened by the men who 
espouse it. If, therefore, we destroy their character, 
we injure their influence, and thus weaken the meas- 
ure. 

The plea is not sustained by facts. Andrew Jack- 
son, when a presidential candidate, was abused by 
almost every newspaper in the land, but their reviling 
increased his popularity with the people, who elected 
him by a large majority. The truth is that the abuse 
of public men is ineffective to defeat a measure, but 
it is effective in keeping out of the public service 
many able and patriotic, but sensitive, men. 

Political parties, while freely criticising and, if 
need be, censuring public men, should be as just and 
magnanimous to them as was Michael, the archangel, 
to the devil, against whom he brought ‘‘no railing 
accusation.” 

John Quincy Adams was “a good hater,” but he 
was also a just man. Daniel Webster was thoroughly 
disliked by Mr. Adams, and for years the two great 
statesmen were not on speaking terms. 

Mr. Webster had been accused of using the secret 
service money of the State Department for his own 
private use while Secretary of State. Congress, yield- 
ing to the clamor of press and people, appoiuted a 
committee of investigation. Mr. Adams did not at | 
that time recognize Mr. Webster by even a bow; but 
he called on the chairman of the committee, Jefferson 
Davis, and begged him not to allow political or per- 
sonal hostility to influence him to stain the reputation 
of Mr. Webster, unless the proof of his guilt was of 
the most positive character. 

Mr. Webster, said the magnanimous foe, is a great 
and representative man; his fame is world-wide; if 
he is tainted by your report, a great injury will be 
done to our national reputation. The wealth of a 
nation consists more in the fame of its great men 
than in its material resources. The glory of England 
is largely due to its great historic names, of which | 





she is justly proud. 

The report of the committee exonerated Mr. Web- 
ster, and no one was more delighted than the foe 
who was too just, noble and patriotic to take -pleas- 
ure in an enemy’s loss of reputation. 
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POMPEIIAN MUSKETS. | 


It was in a country district-school, and the first 
class in reading was ranged in a wavering line along 
the big crack midway between the stove and the front 
row of seats. The teacher, who was a brand-new 
graduate from college, was accustomed, when the les- 
son suggested something from his overflowing store 
of freshly garnered knowledge, to give the class the 
benefit of it in a little illustrative lecture. 

This day the ‘‘piece’”’ touched upon the destruction 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and the teacher 
branched off into a description of that dreadful 
event. 

“Think of it!’ he said. ‘Many of the people were 
overwhelmed where they stood, at their ordinary 
vocations, and the excavations have revealed the 





| been forced upon his mind, though he may often 
| have dined, with much satisfaction, off a well-roasted 


nor big bark ye waut in acolly, but staying power.’ 
Time proved Donald and the mother to be right.” 

President C—, the head of one of the oldest and 
best American schools, used to say, “Never choose a 
horse or a boy that ‘spurts,’ for your favorite. It is 
not the first mile, but the twentieth, that teils the 
blood of your nag, and it is the years that lie between 
thirty and forty which show the quality of work 
which a man will do for the world, not the eager 
prancings and leaps of his boyhood.” 

Steady-going, quiet lads at school are often thrown 
into the background and discouraged by the bril- 
liancy and eagerness of quicker-witted comrades. But 
they should remember that there are many and divers | 
gifts in the intellectual as in the spiritual world, and | 
that endurance, dogged perseverance, and “staying | 
power” in the long race of life, win as sure successes 
as more brilliant qualities. The old fable of the hare 
and the tortoise is as true now in America as in 
Rome in the days of sop. 


—__<+@>—____—_—- 
ARGUING THE MATTER. 


The man who is forever on the lookout to “argue a 
point” is often an exasperating companion, but as in 
the following instance, there are circumstances in 
which his instinct may do himself and the community | 
excellent service. A Scotchman, who is now an edi- 
tor in his “ain countree,” was at one time a reporter 
on a San Francisco paper, and was noted for his per- 
sistency in an argument. The scribe was plodding 
homeward his weary way one morning, when an 
American citizen suddenly popped up with a pistol 
levelled at his head, and said: 


“Throw up your hands!’’ 

“Why?” asked the reporter, undisturbed. 

«Throw them up.” 

“But what for?”’ 

“Put up yer hands,” insisted the po, — shaking 
the pistol. ‘Will you do what I tell yo 

“That depends,” said the knight of the quill; “if 
ye can show me any reason why I should put up ma 
hands, I’ll no say but what I weel; but yer mere re- 
quaist wad be no justification fur me to do sae absurd 
athing. Noo why should you, a complete stranger, 
ask me at this ’oor o’ the mornin’, on a public street, 
tae put up me hands?” 

“If you don’t quit gabblin’ sand obey orders, I’ll 
blow the top of your head off!” 

“Whaat! Faith, man, ye must be oot o’ yer head. 
Come noo, puir buddy, »? said Mr. McRoberts, sooth- 
ingly, coolly catching the pistol, and wresting it with a 
quick twist out of the man’s hand; “come noo, an’ I'll 
show ye where they'll take care o’ ye! Hech! Dinna 
ye try tae fecht, or I'll shoot ye. By the way, ye mi ht 
us weel put up yer ain hands, and jist walk ‘ahead o 
me. That’sit. Trude awa noo.’ 

And so the Scotchman marched his man to the city 
prison, and handed him over to Captain Douglass. 


———<~<e-—_—_—_- 
WONDERFUL ANATOMY. 


There are some things familiar enough to the civil- 
ized man which the credulity of a cannibal of the 
Pacific Islands refuses to take in. Evidently the re- 
flection, “What a piece of work is man!” has never 


specimen of humanity. Among the startling stories 
told of white men in the Pacific, there is one of an 
“old hand” in Fiji, who had a cork leg and who once 
found himself in the hands of the natives, at a time 
when they were apparently intent upon the prepara- 
tion of a meal. 


On one occasion, tradition relates that he wandered 
farther than was advisable, or than he was accus- 
tomed to do, into the mountains of Fiji. At length 
he got to a village, where the natives stopped him, 
and would allow him neither to advance nor to re- 
turn. He did not ike their looks at all, and he was 
very much exercis: lin ti’3 mind at the sight of an 
oven, in an active state of preparation, outside the 
house he was in. 

However, his presence of mind did not desert him. 
He called for food, which was brought him, and, with 
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AT A GREATLY REDUCED PRICE. 


We have just closed out from the manufacturer a large 
line of these famous Circulars, These garments are supe- 
rior to any we have previously offered. Each garment has 
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a large crowd watching him, he began to eat heartily. 
Between every mouthful he struck his clasp- knife | 
so firmly into his cork leg that it stood upright. The 
natives watched these proceedings with intense aston- 
ishment, and were evidently much bewildered. 

When he had finished his meal, he very deliberately | 
unscrewed his leg, and composed himself to slumber. 
But this was too much for them; they rushed out of 
the house, and allowed him a clear passage to where 
his horse was. 

—~ — 


TURNING THE TABLES. 


A traveller in the South came across a shingl 
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maker in the pine woods. He soon impressed upon 
the native the superior advantage he had from know- 
ing how to read. But before the interview was over, 
as the traveller himself relates it, the tables were 
turned, and he was shown that reading gave no supe- 
riority as an accomplishment, but only as a means for 
gaining knowledge. The story is told as follows: 





shape of their bodies in the lava, as if they were a 
sculptor’s moulds. The blacksmith is found at his 
forge, with his hammer raised in the air; the baker is 
found thrusting his loaves into the oven; and the sol- 
dier, who could not leave his post if he would, is 
found pacing his beat, with his musket on his shoul- 
der.” 

The class seemed greatly impressed, but a small 
boy standing toward the head of the class put up his 
hand. 

“Well, what is it?” asked the teacher. 

“Can you please tell me, sir, in what year gunpow- 
der was invented?” 

The teacher’s too ready knowledge was proved quite 
at fault by this boy’s question. A gift for keeping 
facts in their proper relation often comes nearer to 
being “information” than a great store of loosely 
held learning. 

— ~@>—___—_- 


STAYING POWER. 


In a book on sheep-raising recently published, the 
author mentions a singular method in use among 
Scotch shepherds of choosing the best dog from a lit- 
ter. The puppies are carried into a room apart from 
the mother, and kept there some time until she be- 
comes anxious and frightened. When the door is 
opened, and she is allowed to come to them, the dog 
which she first carries out is invariably the best. 

“Donald, my herdsman, made this experiment with 
a litter of shepherd-dogs. The one chosen was the 
smallest and weakest of the lot. ‘The mother-instinct 
fell short this time,’ I said to him. 

“ ‘Aweel, no, sir,’ Donald replied. ‘It’s no big bones 


One day I came upon a very old man, sitting prone 
on the ground, shaving shingles. Singularly enough 
for a piney-woods-man, he was rather communicative, 
and we discoursed on various matters. At last he 
asked me about the public debt, and I set it forth to 

| him to the best of my ability in all its imposing round- 
ness of millions and billions, but it appeared to make 
no adequate impression, for he only looked blank. 

Presently he asked: 

“What mout rosom be wuth in Raleigh?” 

“Really I can’t say. I didn’t read the market re- 

ports before I started. 

A gleam of triumph brightened his face as he 

glanced quickly at me. 

“Well, now, ’scuse me, stranger; but ’peurs like = 8 

rather singular. Come all the way down from Raleigh, 
and don’t know what rosom are wuth.” 


a ee 
INGENIOUS. 

General von Manteuffel, the late German military 

French, once engaged in a dispute with a French 

diplomate at a public dinner. The Frenchman vaunt- 


ingly proclaimed the superiority of the French work- 
men over the artisans of all other nations. 


auty,” he declared. 


to the Frenchman, sai 
of veauty out of that, then, and prove your claim.” 
scarf-pin, made like a Prussian 


dangled a tiny golden bal ne was in 





were the words, “You hold them, but by a hair.” 


“A thing so ugly does not exist that the skill and 
enius of a Frenchman cannot make of it a thing of 


Angered by the contradiction, the old soldier pulled 
a hair from his bristly prey mustache, and handing it 
curtly, “Let him make a thing 


A week later the mail from Paris brought a neat | ejther style. 
little box for the general. In it was a handsome 
le, that held in its | wear them, and they cost so little that you can always afford to have 
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governor of conquered Alsace, who hated all that was pair of Cuffs, 
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For the Companion. 


ABOVE AND BELOW. 


The wonderful, woful city 
Below my window lies, 
And a rush of love and pity 
Bedews my gazing eyes: 
Under the budding tree-tops, 
The grass is green and sweet, 
And the broad path through is trodden 
By a thousand hurrying feet. 
For every man and woman 
‘That treads that — stair, 
I think, “I too am human; 
I too know want and care!” 
And my heart pore out like a river 
To reach its kindred sea; 
For the sad, and glad, and lonely, 
Are each akin to me, 
I know the heart of the mother, 
Whose deep eyes mourn her child; 
I know the joy of the maiden 
With spirit love-beguiled ; 
I feel in my soul the silence 
That speaks a man’s despair, 
And the child’s abounding gladness 
Still finds an echo there, 


Tam glad it is almost over, 
Almost all done for me: 
That the pain of loved and lover 
Is passed to history. 
That life has come and tried me, 
That living is not begun: 
That the doubtful, anxious morning 
Yields to the setting sun. 
But out of pain and passion, 
Dead as the street’s gray dust 
Has sprung a bloom eternal 
Of steady hope and trust. 
And my heart speaks in its longing 
Dumb to the threngs below,— 
“O weary men and brothers, 
Look up from want and woe! 
“Look to the heaven above you; 
There. in His holy place, 
The Father looketh downward, 
With tender, pitying grace. 
“There stands the Man of Sorrows, 
Who suffered even as you; 

With hunger, pain, and thwarted love 
He fought, and conquered, too. 
“He knows the strong, sad crying 
Of every human heart; 

In every mortal anguish 
The Master had His part. 

“Look up! with you, my brothers, 
He stemmed the flood abreast; 
*Come unto Me,’ our Brother saith, 

‘And I will give you rest/— 


“Rest for the sad and lonely, 
Rest for the weary brain; 

Lift up your eyes! Lift up your hearts! 
He hath not died in vain.’ 


ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
Looking down on the Common, 
Boston, April 29, 1886, 


———__ —_—~<er—_—_——_ 
For the Companion. 
NEAR AT HAND. 


It is stated that Howard spent his youth in 
dreams of heroic deeds and impossible ventures 
for the help and elevation of uncivilized nations. 
Being captured while at sea by a French priva- 
teer, his attention was drawn to the cruelties prac- 
tised on prisoners, and on his release he began an 
inspection of the jail in his native village. The 
reform he inaugurated spread throughout all the 
prisons in Europe. 

Charles Dickens, while a boy in Jones’s school, 
was in the habit of writing romances for the 
amusement of his companions of the most vague 
and lofty character. His great fame came to him 
through his pictures of Mrs. Minns over the way, 
of the policemen, shop-boys, butchers and cooks 
who came in his way in his daily walks in the 
streets of London. 

A middle-aged merchant in one of our large 
cities complained a couple of years ago that he 
had been thwarted in his true work in life. 

‘“My hope was to carry Christianity and civili- 
zation to some heathen nation. Then I should 
not have lived in vain, But I have been anchored 
here inexorably.” 

“The heathen have come to you,” said his 
friend, nodding to a Chinese laundryman, with 
his wooden shoes and pig-tail, who was passing. 

The hint was taken. Mr. Blank went to Ah 
Sing’s laundry and made a friend of him, per- 
suaded him to come with four of his friends to 
his house, twice a week, to learn ‘‘Melican ‘ligion.” 
There are now nearly seventy Chinese men in a 
Bible class taught by Mr. Blank, of whom a large 
percentage are sincere Christians. 

It is the habit of young and imaginative people 
to search the far horizon for their career, their 
work and rewards in life. 

Of one fact they may be sure, that when God 
has work for a man to do in the world, He puts it 
within his reach. 

The great authors and painters of all ages have 
earned success by depicting that which was most 
familiar to them. 

Here in our every-day life, in the commonplace 
kinsfolk, trades-people and servants that surround 
us, is material for all the power in our brains or 
souls. 

The religion, too, which will save a man is not 
a far-off, visionary rapture; it is in his heart and 
in his mouth while he is about his daily work. 

An humble work-woman taught an English 
shoemaker the happiness of a spiritual life. On 
the shoemaker’s wall was a map, and the shoe- 
maker looked at it at times while at work, and it 
conveyed to him the impression that the larger 


‘ part of the world was ignorant of the inward light 
| and joy that made of his life a psalm. The map 

haunted him night and day. It became an inspi- 

ration and in the heart of this man English evan- 
| gelical missions were begun. He is honored here, 
but we can not doubt that the poor work-woman 
has her reward in being among those who, having 
turned many to righteousness, “‘shine as the 
stars.” 

Miss Alcott, whose own life has been very prac- 
tical and useful in meeting the duties of her home 
and town, was once handed an autograph book, 
and asked to write a sentiment in it. She wrote, 
“Do the duty that lies nearest you.” The thought 
recalls those simple but telling words of Scripture, 
—‘‘He first findeth his own brother Simon.” But 
work for others does not end where it began: it is 
progressive ; its influence grows, and is eternal. 


——__—_+or—_ 
OUR INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


The United States was the last of the industrial 
nations to found industrial institutions on a liberal 
scale, but now that we have entered upon the work, 
we are proceeding in it with our usual activity. We 
have now an Industrial College at Worcester, Mass., 
which has an endowment of about half a million 
dollars. This was founded in 1868, and it is now in 
the full tide of successful operation. In 1871 was 
founded the Stevens Institute of Technology at Ho- 
boken, N. J., at an expenditure of six hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. In 1872 the Towne Scientific 
School of Philadelphia was organized, with an en- 
dowment of a round million. In the same year 
Green’s School of Science was opened at Princeton, 
N.J., with an endowment of nearly half a million.. The 
Pardee Department of Lafayette College, at Easton, 
Pa., was opened in 1873, with an endowment of half 
a million. The Miller Industrial School of Batesville, 
Va., with an endowment of a million dollars, was 
organized in 1878. The Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence, founded in 1881 at Cleveland, O., boasts an en- 
dowment of a million and a quarter. Beside, there 
is the Rose Polytechnic Institute of Terre Haute, 
Ind., founded in 1883, with an endowment approach- 
ing three-quarters of a million. We need not mention 
institutions so well known as the Cooper Institute of 
New York, the Institute of Technology in Boston, 
and many others, most of them founded during the 
past fifteen years. 


Each of these establishments has its peculiarities 
of plan and discipline. Three remarks, however, 
apply to them all: 

An Industrial School is not a place suited to little 
boys. Until a boy has passed fourteen, he is entitled 
to as much play as his health and circumstances allow. 
His best exercise is hearty, honest play in the open 
air, and he does not take naturally to steady industry 
in a shop. Accordingly, most of our industrial schools 
very properly require that the student shall have com- 
leted sixteen years before entering. At sixteen a 
ad oy aoe constituted desires and needs labor. His 
hea “7 requires it, and the interests of his mind re- 
quire it. 

We may further observe that an Industrial College 
is of necessity an expensive institution. It requires 
a great amount of enclosed space, much expensive 
machinery and apparatus, two sets, or kinds, of in- 
structors, and a great deal of material, more or less 
cosily. At Worcester, for example, although benev- 
olent and patriotic men have bestowed upon it liberal 
gifts, few students will be able to get along with less 
than five hundred dollars a year, and during the 
school-year of forty-two weeks, the students cannot 
earn a without falling behind in their classes. 
It is true that a certain number of pupils, in consid. 
eration of a State grant, receive their tuition free, 
but the mere tuition, as every one knows, is but a 
small fraction of a student’s expenses. 

Nor is an Industrial College a place for students 
without natural aptitude for science and the mechanic 
arts. At a literary college it is often the case that 
a large number of the students are found who have 
no inclination to learning. They are there because it 
is the custom of the country for young men in liberal 
circumstances to graduate from acollege. They can 
misuse much of their time, and yet just avoid being 
dropped. An Industrial College offers no such temp- 
tations to idleness, and no such opportunities for 
obtaining ill-earned honors. Students go to them to 
obtain a knowledge of and a mastery over material 
things. As a rule, they go because they want to 
learn, and because they must speedily acquire some 
skill or knowledge by which they can subsist. 

The classes in an Industrial or Technical College 
are generally four in number, and the course usually 
requires at least three years. The graduates find 
little difficulty in obtaining employment because, if 
nothing else offers, they have a trade or two at their 
fingers’ ends. Commonly they obtain engagements 
as draughtsmen, assistant engineers, assayers, de- 
signers, chemists, assistant superintendents of works, 
and instructors in the arts and sciences they have 
learned at their College. 

Ellet, who built the first wire suspension b in 
the United States, over the Schuylkill at Philadelphia, 
and who also built the first bridge over the Niagara, 
was the graduate of a French technical school. Mr. 
Roebling, the elder, who planned the wonderful 
Brooklyn Bridge, was a graduate of the Berlin Poly- 
technic School. 

Our own Industrial Colleges are too recent to have 
iven the world such splendid proofs of utility as 
these men afford. Nevertheless, a very long list could 
be given of professors, civil engineers, managers of 
works, and inventors, who were trained in the Indus- 
trial and Technical Colleges of the United States. 
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SENSIBLE. 


A young man or woman is unfortunate who pos- 
sesses an ambition greatly beyond his or her power 
of achievement. To aim high is commendable, but 
for a person with meagre endowments to aim too 
high means disappointment, and perhaps disaster. It 
is of almost incaleulable importance that a young 
man should know by such tests as, with good sense, 
he can make, just what his limitations are. The fol- 
lowing brief personal history shows how a young 
fellow showed his good judgment and common-sense. 


Early in life he showed a fondness for painting, 
and was always “daubing around” with his brus 
and colors, as his mother expressed it. Later he 
produced several so-called “landscapes” and flower 
—— together with some stiff and puffy-looking 
horses and cows of unequal proportions and unnat- 
ural appearance generally. 

The praise bestowed on these efforts by his neigh- 
bors in the rural community in which he lived gave 
the youth an exaggerated opinion of his talents, and 
he felt sure that he would ultimately become a great 
artist—a Landseer or a Titian. His mother also began 
to speak of him as an “‘artist,”’ and to praise him to 





all her friends and acquaintances. 
Time and money were given to study in one of the 
art schools, and ten years passed after he left the 


‘ school, and the world had not heard of the artist who | 


had set out with the determination to command its 
admiration. One day, a gentleman who had known 


and called at the artist’s home. 

“IT am anxious to know how you are ——— > 
your art,” he said to the man of thirty, who met him 
at the door. 

“Oh, quite well, quite well,” was the cheery reply. 
“There’s a job I’ve just finished, that I’ll put against 
any other of its kindin the country. I am sure it is 
well done.” 

No studio, or canvas, or ag was visible, but in a 
paint-shop at the side of the house stood a large ex- 
press-wagon, very neat and sightly in its coloring of 
green and red and yellow. é 

“That’s my own work,” said the artist, smiling. “I 
can paint wagons and buggies with any man in this 
country.” , 

And so he could. In that he had attained perfec- 
tion. Not a word of useless regret did he express 
for his failure in the higher work that his boyish am- 
bition had led him to believe he could do. He had 
discovered what his limitations were, and had wisely 
and bravely put aside all hope of going beyond them. 
A man should do his best, and not underrate what he 
= do, but it should be the best within his limita- 
tions. 





TWO. 


Two lovers by a moss-grown spring: 
They leaned soft cheeks together there, 
Mingled the dark and sunny hair, 

And heard the wots thrushes sing. 

O budding time! 
O love's best prime! 

Two wedded from the portal step: 
The bells made happy carollings, 
The air was soft as fanning wings, 

White petals on the pathway slept. 

O pure-eyed bride 
O tender pride! 
Two faces o’er a cradle bent: 
Two hands above the head were locked; 
They pressed each other while they rocked, 
Those watched a life that love had sent. 
solemn hour! 
O hidden power! 

Two parents by the evening fire: 
The red light fell about their knees 
On heads that rose by slow degrees 

Like buds upon the lily spire. 

O patient life! 
O tender strife! 
The two sat still together there. 
The red light shone about their knees; 
But all the heads by slow degrees 
Had gone and left that lonely pair. 
O voyage fast 
O vanished past! 

The red light shone upon the floor 
An le the space between them wide; 
They drew their chairs up side by side, 

Their pale cheeks joined, and said, “Once more!” 

b fovee ney , 
pasi tis! 
—George Eliot, 


——_+o>—__—__- 
A MONKEY WHARF. 


One of the most curious places in San Francisco 
used to be old Meiggs’ Wharf. One of two ladies who 
visited it some years ago thus gives a description of 
what they saw: ‘“‘We were at the narrow entrance of 
a short fan-shaped street, which widened out into a 
wharf extending into the Bay of San Francisco. To 
our right was a row of low wooden sheds, some open, 
some closed, in which lived sixteen monkeys, baboons 
and apes, all of whom were out of doors and running 
at large to the length of their long chains. A huge 
black bear, fastened by his hind leg to a ring in the 
ground, occupied the open shed nearest the steps, 
and in cages above him a snarling hyena and greedy 
vulture tried their best to live peaceably together. 


“On our left, and extending the length of the 
street, was an old—oh, such an old!—tumble-down- 
looking wooden building, two stories high. Inside 
them hung what were once elegant curtains, of yel- 
low silk damask, but now had become faded ribbons 
and rags. All along the pavement in front of the 
house and close to it were perches four feet high, 
upon which stood paroquets as green as emeralds, and 
snowy-white cockatoos, with plumy crests of golden 
feathers. 

“In a cage was an ant-eater, thrusting his sharp 
nose through the bars after flies, while a kangaroo 
stood gravely in front of him, with her forepaws 
hangin — down. But inside the wide open 
door 0  wareroom, into which Nan and I could 
look without moving an inch from where we first 
stood, was the queerest sight of all. 

“Tt was a large room, in which all the spiders in 
California seemed to have been kept busy spinning 


ers, and painted teeth of sharks, the arrows and war- 
clubs of Fijians, and horrid idols from Japan, and a 
hundred ‘odds and ends’ of curiosities brought from 


all four quarters of the globe by the sailors upon its 
many seas, were live = pigs and opossums, 
horned toads, owls and Chinese chickens, Scotch ter- 
riers and California lions, humming-birds and scarlet 
peg oe and at either side of the door, posted 
there like sentinels on guard, a ring-tailed and a pig- 
tailed monkey, whose life seemed to be to tease each 
other and eat peanuts. 

“Midway in the street was a little booth, or apple- 
stand, at which sat an old English sailor, crippled 
with rheumatism, but with a face as round, childlike 
and smiling as that of the man’s in the moon. 

“He had small gold hoops in his ears, a short pipe 
in his mouth, a tarpaulin hat stuck on one side of his 
head, and one eye was closed forever; but the other 
one, was always winking, and as he glanced around, 
he shouted,— 

“*Heave ho! Come one, come all! Everybody’s 
welcome, and here’s the place to see the fun!’ 

“It was crowded. It was always crowded. Men, 
women, and dirty-faced little children; Chinese, Mex- 
icans, Germans, Spaniards, Negroes, Greeks, Irish, 
French and Americans were constantly coming and 

oing, for ‘Meiggs’ Wharf Shows’ were free to all as 
the air we breathe. 

“But while Nan and I were absorbed in these novel 
scenes, there was a sudden cry from some big boys. 

“**Mickey! Mickey! He’s the fellow,’ followed by 
a loud hurrah and clapping of hands. 

“A small monkey, well formed and graceful as a 
kitten, leaped from the inside of the wareroom. 

“It was a 

“Mickey was the wonder of Meiggs’ Wharf. 

“‘We just lets Mickey do as he chuses, and have 
the run o’ everything,’ said a keeper, ‘an’ I b’l’eve the 
scamp knows it. 

“ *Yisterday now,’ he continued, ‘a lady was scratch- 
in’ the head o’ one 0’ them cockatoos. They’re the 
gentlest birds livin’. This one liked the scratchin’, 
an’ went to sleep under it. No sooner was she gone 
than Mickey hooked his tail around birdie’s perch, an’ 
thought he’d scratch one too. 

“I was sellin’ grapes when I heard one o’ ’em 
screamin’ for dear life, ‘Polly wants a cracker, Polly 
wants a cracker’ (you know that’s all she could talk), 
an’ when I turned, there was Mickey with the head 
o’ one tucked under his arm, an’ scratchin’ it so hard 
that the feathers flew.’ 

“We threw grapes to Mickey. 

*The bar li 


——. 
“Nan timidly threw a grape to old Bruin, who, 





sitting on his haunches with his forepaws droop- 
ing kangaroo fashion, opened his great red jaws w ide 
enough to receive a loaf of bread. He had caught 
three or four, adroitly, when ay” leaping through 
a loose board in the rear of the den, lit upon the bear’s 


him in his youth chanced to be in the neighborhood, | 


cobwebs. Here, amid the skulls of Sandwich Island- | 


ikes ’'em. Give him some,’ said the | 


| broad back close to his head, and caught every grape 
| which Nan threw him. 

“The funny part was to see poor Bruin sitting 
there, with his expectant mouth wide open, uncon- 
scious through his thick fur coat of what the midget 
perched upon his back was doing, and innocently 
wondering what did become of the grapes. 

***] think that monkey is real mean,’ said Nan. 

‘Suppose that you go and help the bear.’ 

“But Nan declined.” 


4@> 
~+or- 


SEEING LIFE. 





Boys often talk of “seeing life” in a way that augurs 
ill for their future. Many of them sce life to the de- 
struction of all thatis noblest and truest within them, 
and to the life-long shame and sorrow of those who 
love them. An exchange tells the following pathetic 
story of a boy who had seen life to his sorrow. 


Although he was shackled to a negro, and was on 
his way to Jefferson City penitentiary to serve a two 
years’ term for grand larceny, Ed Donelly, a hand- 
some young criminal of twenty-three, maintained a 
jollity of demeanor which quite surprised Deputy 
Sheriff Coakley, who was in charge of him and three 
other convicts. He sang from time to time, and looked 
out upon the bright country which the train was rush- 
ing through with apparently no thought for the dreary 
future before him. Suddenly in the midst of his mer- 
riment he dropped his head, drew his slouch cap down 
over his eyes and became silent. 

“What's the matter, Ed?’? Coakley asked, as he 
tipped the hat up and looked at his prisoner’s face. 

“Nothing,” the young fellow answered. 

“Nothing! I'd like to know what makes you pale 
as a sheet if there’s nothing the matter with you?” 

“There’s somebody on the train I don’t want should 
see me. Allow me to keep my cap over my face, Mr. 
Coakley.” . 
| Certainly; hide your face if you want to,” said 

the officer. 

Half an hour later, during which time the hand- 
{some young convict remained motionless with his 
| hands covering his face and his hat drawn over both, 
| two oldish men came along. They halted from curi- 
| osity, and looked at Coakley’s unfortunates. The one 
| who kept his face concealed from view excited the 
| interest of the older of the two men, who scanned 

him from head to foot with pitying eyes. Turning to 
Coakley, he said: 

“That poor boy’s repentance comes too late, sheriff. 
Terrible! Terrible! I have a boy, just about his age 
—a wild, wayward boy, whom I have not seen for 
months. Whether he’s living or dead, I known not, 
but rather than have him in such plight as that I’d 
see him lying” — 

“Father! don’t!” 

The hat was flung off, and, with eyes brimming 
with tears, the face of the son looked into the face of 
the father. The boy outstretched his hands—one of 
them free, the other shackled to that of a negro—to 
his father, who seized them and held them tenderly. 
They were permitted to sit and talk together during 
the remainder of the ride, and when the penitentiary 
gate closed upon the son, the father still lingered near 
the spot, as though he could not leave it. 








A THRILLING TEST. 


When President Lincoln appointed a rigid discipli- 
narian commander of the Department of Virginia, 
| he promised that General that he should be allowed 
to shoot deserters. But the President’s kindness of 
heart was more powerful than his respect for the dis- 
| cipline of the army, and he did not keep his promise. 
| One day he received from the General this telegram: 
| President Lincoln, I pray you not to interfere with 
the court-martial of the army. You will destroy all 
discipline amongst our soldiers.” 





The day after the reception of the telegram, an old 
man was seen by a Congressman crying all alone ina 
corner of the White House’s ante-room, waiting, with 
a hundred others, to see the President. 

“What’s the matter with you, old man?” asked 
the kind-hearted Representative. The old man told 
him the story of his son, a soldier in the army of 
Virginia, and sentenced to be shot. The Congress- 
man took the old man into Mr. Lincoln’s room. 

“Well, my old friend, what can I do for you to- 
day?” asked the President. 

The aged father told his story. 

“I am sorry to say that I can do nothing for you,” 
answered the President, in the most mournful of 
tones. ‘Listen to this telegram which I received 
yesterday from the General.” 

The old man » grief as he listened was too heart- 
rending for the merciful Pre-‘dent. 

Seizing a pen, he exclaim. «,— 

“By jingo, General or no General, here goes!” and 
wrote, ‘Job Smith is not to be shot until further or- 
ders from me.—ABR.. tAt1 LINCOLN.” 

“Why, I thought it was to be a pardon!” cried the 
old man, as he read the words. ‘But you say ‘not to 
| be shot till further orders,’ and you may order him 
| to be shot next week.” 

“Well, my old friend,” said Mr. Lincoln, smiling at 

the aged father’s fears, “I see you are not very well 
| acquainted with me. If your son lives until I order 
him to be shot, he will live longer than ever Methuse- 
| lah did.” 

The old man departed, invoking a blessing upon the 
| head of the good President. 





——————_—+~e>—___———_ 


AT THE RAILROAD STATION. 


| It is always pleasant to witness the meeting of 

friends who have been long separated, but sometimes 
|in travelling one sees exhibitions of simple, out- 
spoken expressions of joy that have a somewhat 
humorous flavor. For instance, a correspondent thus 
| describes the meeting of a happy old couple with a 
| long-absent daughter and her family at a rural rail- 


road station. 


| Here they air, pa! Here they air!’ 
A keen-eyed little old man, who had been anxiously 
peering into the car-windows, now ran forward, and 
| cried out, eagerly and loudly,— 
| Where,ma? Where?” 
| “Oh, there’s your grandpa!” shouted the daughter 
| to her children. ‘‘Here we are, pa!” 
“Sure enough!’ exclaimed grandpa, almost franti- 
cally, endeavoring vainly to embrace the whole fam- 
ily 





“Well, I declare!” said the old lady. “If here aint 
| little Benny! How he has growed! Just see, pa!” 
| “The land of merey, yes!” cries grandpa. “And 
| here’s John Henry, almost a —— man.” 
| John Henry, aged ten, twists one leg around the 
| other and grins. 

“TI never would have knowed him!” affirms grand- 
ma. 
“Nor me!” cries grandpa. ‘And here’s little Mary 
Jane, natch’rel as life. Well, I do say!” 
“But let’s see the baby. We aint never seen him 
j} yet. Well! well! well!” Don’t favor neither his pa 
| nor his ma, as I can see. You think he does, grand- 
pa??? 
' “Not very much, sure. But I tell you he’s a fine 
little feller; and aint he big ?” 

“Why, here’s little Elizy, grandma! We aint tuk 
no notice of her yit. No wonder, though, for she’s 
fairly growed out of our knowledge. Well, I declare, 
they're all lookin’ well.” 

“Hearty as little pigs!” says 


randma, beginning 


with the heavy-weight baby and kissing them all over 
again, while grandpa darts off to bring around “the 
' critters and the wagon.”* 
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The Repecription Price of the COMPANION is | 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. NEW SUB- 
= a can commence at any time during the 


The ‘Dompanion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent. by mail, 
should be made in Money Orde 4 jan we or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF tc 
CURED, send the money ina Registers 
postmasters are required to register 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail, It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Thiree weeks are 
money by us before the date 
your paper can be chi anged, 

Discontinuances temember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot tind your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address is give | 

Always give the name of the  Post-ofliee 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date “againat your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subseription is 





All 


letters when- 





required after receipt of | 
opposite your name on | 





to which | 
found on 


ald. 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters Ay: é ublishers should be addressed to PER- 
RY SON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
_ ay 





For the Companion. 

VERTIGO. | 

Vertigo is from a Latin word that means to turn. 
It denotes an ailment characterized by 
feeling of dizziness, and at times by 
Sometimes surrounding objects seem to the 


a sudden 
netual falling. 
person 


attacked to whirl round, or the floor (or ground) to 
rise up. The fact that vertigo is often one of the 
earlier symptoms of apoplexy frequently fills the 


person with terror, lest that deadly disease may be 
impending. But in the 
such significance, 

To most persons, standing or walking 
simple thing. 


majority of cases it has no 


not even as indicating a tendency. 
sectns a very 
On the contrary, it is a very compli- 


cated one, and requires the concurrent action of dif 
ferent nervous centres. A disturbance of their har- 
monious cobperation at once throws us off our bal- 
ance, producing the sensations above indicated, 

One form of vertigo—a very persistent form—is 
due to irritation of certain nerves within the inmost 
chamber of the ear, the so-called labyrinth. This 
was what Dean Swift suffered from so long, and, to 
the physicians of his day, so unaccountably. One of 


its symptoms is temporary deafness. This distin 
guishes it from all other forms 

Another form connects itse at mainly 
Of this kind is the feeling of giddine 
people have when, being on a train at 
train slowly passing deceives them into the 
it is their own train which had began to move. The 
giddiness oceurs at the moment when the false and 


with the e 
ss Which some 


ve, 


rest, another 
idea that 


the true sensations become confused together. 
In the case 
cles of the « 


of the near-sighted, the internal mus 
strained in their 
rhit of 


eveballs 


‘ye often being unduly 
effort to converge the eves sufliciently for the sig 
near objects, when the 
turn out and the letters run into each other. 
accompanied with a feeling of 
headache, and sometimes nausea. 
A third form connects itself with some slight dis- 
order of the 
the stomach is empty. 


suddenly give way, 
rhis is 


giddiness, eyeache, 


and oceurs most often when 
There 
in the head, objects seems to revolve, and the 
totters, and perhaps falls. 

A fourth form is purely of nervous origin, 
It be 
long-continued anxiety, 
ical excesses, or the immoderate use of tobaceo, 
hol, or tea. Elevated positions 
attack. It rarely results in actual falling, but oftener 
in the feeling of being about to fall. 


stomach, 
is a sudden swimming 


person 


and is 


due to nervous exhaustion. may caused by 


intellectual overstrain, phys- 
aleo 
bring on 


many an 


* | 
PRESERVING BERR 


I much prefer that berries for preserving should be 





grown at my door, so to speak, that choice of variety, 
the growth and handling might all be under my diree 


tion. Much of suceess depends on the firmness and 


freshness of the fruit. 

Strawberries should be grown on beds mulehed 
with clean hay or leaves, and the fruit watered with 
clear water before ripening to keep it clean. The 


hulled at the 
same touch, into the bowl used in preserving, so that 


berries should be picked, and should be 
! 


they need no washing and have as slight handling as 


possible. The Downing is the prince of strawberries 
for preserving, and the Wilson next if well grown. 
The should through a 
cheese cloth, in a wooden fruit-press worked with a 
lever, and the juice a shallow 
stoneware basin. cht of white sugar 
heated in the oven should be stirred lightly in as the 
juice begins to boil. 

Let it boil rapidly and steadily, 
syrup when dropped on a plate. A large fireproof | 
pudding-dish is a good preserving-pan, and rarely 
burns the fruit. Boil quickly not to lose the flavor, | 
and when the syrup is thick larg 
into it, one by one, so as not to check the boiling, and 
let them simmer five to ten minutes. 

Ladle hot 


smaller berries be pressed 


set to boil rapidly in 
One-third its weig 


till it forms a clear | 


. drop fine re berries 


while into large tumblers, and cover 


with paper rubbed with white of egg on both sides. | his adoption, it is not the 


When eggs are plenty, beat the Whites till they are no 
longer ropy, and pour enough in each tumbler to | 
rhe 


the 


cover the hot preserve before sealing. albumen 
forms an air-tight film, 


prevents the access of air 


directly fruit, and 


When 


over 


cold, wrap the tum 


| Thinking the stranger might be either an M. C 


| “Oh, bedad, it’s a quare country !”’ said he. 
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| blers in paper, and keep in a cool, poe place, free from | 
severe frost. No other process gives so much the 
natural flavor of this delicate fruit. 

Garden raspberries may be made into syrup, and 
bottled. The raspberries should be picked, pressed, 
and boiled in a shallow pan as swiftly as possible, 
with one-fourth weight of pure powdered sugar, 
which dissolves more quickly than any other. 


Have the bottles ready, dry, and wax melted for | 


the corks. Fill with syrup through a funnel long 


| enough to reach nearly to the base of the bottles, and 


cork at once. Enough syrup should be made of rasp- 
berry juice with one-fourth sugar stirred in wenews | 
cooking to last through the rest of the summer. 
Bottled and kept in a cool well or on the ice, it will be 
good till September. 

For jam, mix one-fourth weight of sugar with 
enough berry-juice to make a thick syrup, and when 
fairly boiling, drop the fruit in, a saucer full at a 
| time, let it boil up and add another till all are in, 
| without checking the boiling. Cook rapidly, stirring 
enough to keep the preserve from sticking to the pan. 


| Keep the jam in stone pots or small firkins. 


————$——— 
HIS CERTIFICATE. 


Public men are often at their wits’ end to avoid 
office-seekers, and people who seek their influence to 


| carry out new enterprises, or to further their personal 


interests. A prominent politician in an evil hour 
bought some corn-plasters of an agent who was sell- 
He was seated one day 
in his office in the midst of notes for a congressional 
debate, when a shy, cadaverous man was shown in. 
- from 
the rural districts, or possibly a constituent, the poli- 
tician received him with his most genial air. 


ing them from door to door. 


*Good-morning, sir. I called to see if I could git yer 
certificate for them corn-plasters you bought of my 
agent the other day.” 

“Why, sir, I do not understand you.” 

“Merely a certificate, sir, fur benefits derived from 
my corn-plasters.” 

“Oh—ah—yes. 1 understand ; certainly, certainly ! 
and the statesman wrote: 


“To whom it may concern, this is to certify that if I | 
live long enough I shall be a thousand years old next | 


July. For one hundred and seventy-five years, more 


| or less, T have been an invalid, unable to move except 
Day before yesterday I bought a box of / 


by a lever. 
Bluitkin’s corn-plasters. Since then can run twenty 
miles an hour. Any man who believes this, and 
wishes further recommendations, will gladly be sup- 
plied with like information if this corn-doctor lives to 
out of my office.” 

The man of corn-plasters took it in silence, and de- 
parted. 


get 
get 


——__—_>—— 


AN “INSURRECTION.” 

The following view of the dignity and duties of an 
official position is primitive and ambitious, if not 
to be commended. In the early days of Michigan, 
when many of the post-offices were carried in the 
hats of the post-masters, an official wandering about 


in the woods one day lost several letters from his 
head-covering. A day or two after the accident, a 


pioneer named Bailey came to his house, and inquired 
if there was any mail for him. 


There was a letter for you, Bill, but I’ve lost it,” 
was the reply. 

“When?” 

«*Tother day, in the woods.” 

“Well, T want that thar letter.” 

“But ve can’t git it. I'm sorry I lost it, but that’s 
all | ean do.” 

“Then Pll have von removed from office.” 

“Look here, Bill Bailey! said the official. “T was 
appointed to hold this pr ist-office, and I'm going to do 
it. As a private citizen, I haint nothin’ agin you. 
As post-master, I lost a letter writ to you by your 
sister in York State. As representative of the Gov- 
er’'ment, T want ter say that ef I hear two more words 
of sass from ye, Pll suppress the insurrection in- 
stauter!”” 

Mr. Bailey was permitted, however, to search for 
the lost letter, and found it. So there was no further 
demand for the exere ise of official authority in quell- 
ing “the insurrection.’ 





+ 


HER REQUEST. 


Post-masters are often spoken of as being “public 
servants but their servitude has 
some limitations, as the post-master who received the 
following letter probably thought, and even the post- 
master general could not blame him for being indig- 
nant, and throwing it in the fire. 


» and so they are; 


“Dear Sir: Please to write as soon as you get this, 
and inform me as follows 
“Is there a man named J. B. Dillworth in your 
town, and what is he doing, and what are his wages, 
and does he own any property in his own name, and 


| does he drink to what one might call excess. Is he 
living in good style, and how is his house furnished? 


“Also inform me by return of mail if said Dillworth 


| has a wife, and let me know full particulars about her, 


as to her age, maiden name, and give me a descrip- 
tion of he r pe rsonal appearance and anything else 
you can think of; your wife might be a good person 
to tind out this. 

“I would like to know also if this Dillworth gets 
any letters from here. If he does, please describe the 
handwriting on them, or if you can send me a sample 
of it, it would be better. 

“Please write at once, as T am in a hurry.” 





> 
INQUISITIVE. 
Mr. D—, 
at his hotel 
his personal history. 


a Western man, came East, and found 
a landlady who was much interested in 
Hie was unable to answer all 
her questions satisfactorily. 

“Did you ever see Daniel Webster?” 
oO, 

“We re you born in Webster's day?” 

ON¢ ». 

“Well, you don’t look so very old.” 

“No, I'm not so very old.” 

“Well, how old are you, anyway?” 


“Old enough to mind my own affairs, and trouble 
nobody.” 


“Well, how old is that?” 
—oe 


AN IRISH DONKEY. 


Much as the Irish emigrant may love the land of 
ould counthry”’ to him. 


“How do vou like America?” asked a friend of a 
returned emigrant, on meeting him in Dublin. 


ing struck me more than that there’s hardly any don- 
kevs at allin it; and when thev braved, it wasn’t like 
the Irish jackass. There was no music in it.” 


“Noth. | 


| Pudding and Sauces will prove failures where in- | 

ferior Flavoring Extracts are used. Housekeepers 
| should buy the pure and strong Fruit Flavors manu- 

factured by Thurber, Whyland & Co. [Ade. 
| ~ + > - 
promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of the 
{human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as bear’s 
grease, &c., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extremely 
agreeable and Pi ma (Adv, 


| a 


c: Nestlé’s Food 


Differs from other infant foods in that it is ES- 
PECIALLY SUITABLE for HOT WEATHER. 

A prominent Boston physician writes, ‘‘There is 
; ho excuse for losing children by Cholera Infantum 
| or Summer Complaints where the means exist to 
procure NESTLE’S MILK FOOD.” 

A very important and distinctive characteristic 
of this food is that it furnishes a nourishing and 
| digestible diet, WITHOUT THE ADDITION of 








TRADE 
“MUVN 


the most ECONOMICAL FOOD in the world. 
Talk with your physician about NESTLE’S MILK 
FOOD, and send for sample and pamphlet to 


Burnett’s Gestion has earned a just reputation for | 


| cheapest, lightest, 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York, Sole Agents | ir CO., 132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mase, 


Fastest running hand 
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THE PANSY SEWING MACHINE, $3.50. 


Sent prepaid to any 
address on receipt 
of price. This Ma- 
chine is not merely 
a toy. It is what 
every lady should 
have, as some are 
not strong cnough 
andmany should 
not run a foot 
ower machine. 
tmakes a beau- 
tiful chain 
stitch, will do 
any plain sewing 
done bya chain- 
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stitch machine. and 
doitas well. Itis the 
most simple and 
machine ever in- 
vented, It weighs 
but 2% lbs., makes 
three stitches to ev- 
ery turn of the wheel and is so simple that a child fire 
years old can run it. The Pansy 1s particular :- well 
adapted for Ladies travelling, also for servant girls’ use. 

It is easily pie dito a shelf or table, and can be car- 
ried ina small hand-bag. Sent prepaid, securely packed, 

with three needles, on “ — ipt of $3.50. Every machine 
on ranted to work per. ly. Needles and Supite ed et tg 

always on hand, (‘The trade supplied.) C.J 











oe water alone being required ; it is therefore 


a love dearly to ag 


| ind) it’s Lundborg’s E 
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Excuse me, Jennie, but isn’t that an exquisite odor ? 
Yes, indeed it is, and | have often wished to ask you what perfume you were using; | 


BORG'S PERFUME, "EDENIA. LUNDBORG'S RHENISH COLOGNE. 


If you cannot obtain above in your v Sectatty , Send your name and address for Price List to the manufacturers, 
YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 


24 Barclay Street, New York. 
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For the Companion. 


THE VICTIMS OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Discovered in Records of Old Trials. 
By Wilkie Collins. 


At that memorable period in the early history 
of the United States when American citizens re- 
sented the tyranny of George the Third and his 
Parliament by destroying a cargo of taxed tea, a 
Bristol trader arrived in the harbor of Boston, 
having one passenger on board. This person was 


a young English woman, named Esther Calvert;;: 


daughter of a shopkeeper at Cheltenham, and 
niece of the captain of the ship. 

Some years before her departure from England, 

Esther had suffered an affliction—associated with 
a deplorable public event—which had shaken her 
attachment to her native land. Free, at a later 
period, to choose for herself, she resolved on leay- 
ing England, as soon as employment could be 
found for her in another country. After a weary 
interval of expectation, the sea-captain 
had obtained a situation for his niece, as 
housekeeper in the family of Mrs. An- 
derkin—a widow lady living in Boston. 

Esther had been well practised in do- 
mestic duties during the long illness of 
her mother. Intelligent, modest. and 
sweet-tempered, she soon became a favor- 
ite with Mrs. Anderkin and the members 
of her young family. The children found * 
but one fault with the new housekeeper ; 
she dressed invariably in dismal black ; 
and it was impossible to prevail upon her 
to give the cause. It was known that she 
was an orphan, and she had acknowl- 
edged that no relations of hers had re- 
cently died—and yet. she persisted in 
wearing mourning. Some great grief 
had evidently overshadowed the life of 
the gentle English housekeeper. 

In her intervals of leisure, she soon be- 
came the chosen friend of Mrs. Ander- 
kin’s children; always ready to teach 
them new games, clever at dressing the 
girls’ dolls and at mending the boys’ 
toys, Esther was in one respect only not 
in sympathy with her young friends—she 
never laughed. One day, they boldly put 
the question to her: ‘When we are all 
laughing, why don’t you laugh too ?” 

Esther took the right way to silence 


children whose earliest lessons had 
taught them the golden rule: Do unto 


others as you would they should do unto 
you. She only replied in these words : 

“T shall think it kind of you if you 
won’t ask me that question again.” 

The young people deserved her con- 
fidence in them; they never mentioned 
the subject from that time forth. 

But there was another member of the 
family, whose desire to know something 
of the housekeeper’s history was, from 
motives of delicacy, concealed from 
isther herself. ‘This was the governess—Mrs. 
Anderkin’s well-loved friend, as well as the teach- 
er of her children. 

On the day before he sailed on his homeward 
voyage, the sea-captain called to take leave of his 
niece—and then asked if he could also pay his 
respects to Mrs. Anderkin. He was informed that 
the lady of the house had gone out, but that 
the governess would be happy to receive him. 
At the interview which followed, they talked of 
Esther, and agreed so well in their good opinion 
of her, that the captain paid a long visit. The 
governess had persuaded him to tell the story of 
his niece’s wasted life. 

But he insisted on one condition. 

“If we had been in England,” he said, “I 
should have kept the matter secret, for the sake 
of the family. Here, in America, Esther is a 
stranger—here she will stay—and no slur will be 
cast on the family name at home. But mind one 
thing! I trust to your honor to take no one into 
your confidence—excepting only the mistress of 
the house.” 

More than one hundred years have passed since 
those words were spoken. 

Esther’s sad story may be harmlessly told now. 

In the year 1762, a young man named John 
Jennings, employed as waiter at a Yorkshire inn, 
astonished his master by announcing that he was 
engaged to be married, and that he purposed re- 
tiring from service on next quarter day. 

Further inquiry showed that the young woman’s 
name ‘vas Esther Calvert, and that Jennings was 
greatly her inferior in social rank. Her father’s 
consent to the marriage depended on her lover’s 
success in rising in the world. Friends with money 
were inclined to trust Jennings, and to help him 
to start a business of his own, if Miss Calvert’s 
father would do something for the young people 
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on his side. He made no objection, and the mar- | contradicted by facts. He was charged before a domestic privilege followed another, so gradually 


riage engagement was sanctioned accordingly. 
One evening, when the last days of Jennings’s 
service were drawing to an end, a gentleman on 
horseback stopped at the inn. In a state of great 
agitation, he informed the landlady that he was 
on his way to Hull, but that he had been so fright- 
ened as to make it impossible for him to continue 
his journey. A highwayman had robbed him of 
a@ purse containing twenty guineas. The thief’s 
face (as usual in those days) was concealed by a 
mask; and there was but one chance of bringing 
him to justice. It was the traveller’s custom to 
place a private mark on every gold piece that he 
carried with him on a journey; and the stolen 
guineas might possibly be traced in that way. 
The landlord (one Mr. Brunell) attended on his 
guest at supper. His wife had only that moment 
told him of the robbery; and he had a circum- 
stance to mention which might lead to the discov- 
ery of the thief. In the first place, however, he 
wished to ask at what time the crime had been 
committed. The traveller answered that he had 
been robbed late in the evening, just as it was be- 


ginning to get dark. On hearing this, Mr. Brunell | 


looked very much distressed. 

“T have got a waiter here, named Jennings,” he 
said; ‘‘a man superior to his station in life—good 
manners and a fair education-—in fact, a general 
favorite. But, for some little time past, I have 
observed that he has been rather free with his 
money in betting, and that habits of drinking 
have grown on him. I am afraid he is not worthy 
of the good opinion entertained of him by myself 
and by other persons. This evening, I sent him 













THE VICTIMS 


| magistrate with the theft of the money, and, as a 

| matter of course, was committed tor trial. 

| The circumstances were so strongly against 
him that his own friends recommended Jennings 
to plead guilty, and appeal to the mercy of the 

| court. He refused to follow their advice, and he 


| was bravely encouraged to persist in that decision | 


by the poor girl, who believed in his innocence 
| with her whole heart. At that dreadful crisis in 
| her life, she secured the best legal assistance, and 
took from her little dowry the money that paid 
the expenses. 

| At the next assizes the case was tried. The 
proceedings before the judge were a repetition (at 
| great length and with more solemnity) of the 
| proceedings before the magistrate. No skill in 
| cross-examination could shake the direct state- 
| ments of the witnesses. The evidence was made 
| absolutely complete, by the appearance of the 
| tradesman to whom Mr. Brunell had paid the 
‘marked guinea. The coin (so marked) was a 
| curiosity ; the man had kept it, and he now pro- 
| duced it in court. 

The judge summed up; finding literally noth- 
ing that he could say, as an honest man, in favor 
|of the prisoner. The jury returned a verdict of 
| guilty, after a consultation which was a mere mat- 
|ter of form. Clearer circumstantial evidence of 
| guilt had never been produced, in the opinion of 
| every person—but one—who was present at the 
| trial. The sentence on Jennings for highway 
| robbery was, by the law of those days, death on 
| the scaffold. 

! Friends were found to help Esther in the last 





OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


out to get some small silver for me; giving him a | effort that the faithful creature could now make,— 
guinea to change. He came back intoxicated, | the attempt to obtain a commutation of the sen- 


telling me that change was not to be had. I or- 
dered him to bed—and then happened to look at 
the guinea which he had brought back. Unfor- 
tunately I had not, at that time, heard of the rob- 
bery; and I paid the guinea away with some 
other money, in settlement of a tradesman’s ac- 
count. But this I am sure of—there was a mark 
on the guinea which Jennings gave back to me. 


tence. She was admitted to an interview with the 
Home Secretary, and her petition was presented 
to the king. Here, again, the indisputable evi- 
dence forbade the exercise of mercy. Esther’s 
betrothed husband was hanged at Hull. His last 


| words declared his innocence — with the rope 
| round his neck 


Before a year had passed, the one poor consola- 


It is, of course, possible that there might have | tion that she could hope for, in this world, found 


been a mark (which escaped my notice) on the. 
guinea which I took out of my purse when I sent 
for change.” 

“Or,” the traveller suggested, “it may have 
been one of my stolen guineas, given back by 
mistake, by this drunken waiter of yours, instead 
of the guinea handed to him by yourself. Do 
you think he is asleep ?” 

“Sure to be asleep, sir,—in his condition.” 

“Do you object, Mr. Brunell, after what you 

have told me, to setting this matter at rest by 
searching the man’s clothes ?” 
. The landlord hesitated. ‘It seems hard on 
Jennings,” he said, “if we prove to have been 
suspicious of him without a cause. Can you 
speak positively, sir, to the mark which you put 
on your money ?” 

The traveller declared that he could swear to 
his mark. Mr. Brunell yielded. The two went 
up together to the waiter’s room. 

- Jennings was fast asleep. At the very outset 
of the search, they found the stolen bag of money 
in his pocket. The guineas—nineteen in number 
—had a mark on each one of them, and that mark 
the traveller identified. After this discovery, 
there was but one course to take. The waiter’s 
protestations of innocence, when they woke him 
and accused him of the robbery, were words flatly 


Esther in her misery. The proof that Jennings 
had died a martyr to the fallibility of human jus- 
tice was made public by the confession of the 
guilty man. 

Another criminal trial took place at the assizes. 
| The landlord of an inn was found guilty of hav- 
ing stolen the property of a person staying in his 
house. It was stated in evidence that this was 
not his first offence. He had been habitually a rob- 
ber on the highway, and his name was Brunell. 

The wretch confessed that he was the masked 
highwayman who had stolen the bag of guineas. 
Riding, by a nearer way than was known to the 
| traveller, he had reached the inn first. ‘There, he 
| found a person in trade waiting by appointment 
| for the settlement of a bill. Not having enough 
money of his own about him to pay the whole 

amount, Brunell had made use of one of the 
| stolen guineas, and had only heard the traveller 
| declare that his money was marked, after the 
| tradesman had left the house. To ask for the re- 
turn of the fatal guinea was more than he dared 
to attempt. But one other alternative presented 
itself. The merciless villain ensured his own 
safety by the sacrifice of an innocent man. 

After the time when the sea-captain had paid 
| his visit at Mrs. Anderkin’s house, Esther’s posi- 
| tion became subject to certain changes. 





, and so modestly that the housekeeper found her- 
| self a loved and honored member of the family, 
without being able,to trace by what succession of 
events she had risen to the new place that she oc- 
cupied. The secret confided to the two ladies had 
been strictly preserved; Esther never even sus- 
pected that they knew the deplorable story of her 
lover’s death. Her life, after what she had suf- 
fered, was not prolonged to a great age. She 
| died — peacefully unconscious of the terrors of 
| death. Her last words were spoken with a smile. 
| She looked at the loving friends assembled round 
her bed, and said to them, ‘‘My dear one is wait- 
ing forme. Good-by.” 


i> 


WwoobDs, 


Oft in the woods we long delayed 

When hours were minutes all too brief, 
For nature knew no sound of grief; 
But overhead the breezes played, 

And in the dank grass at our knee 
Showed pearls of our green forest sea, 
The star-white flowers of triple leaf, 
Which love around the brooks to be 
Within the birch and maple shade, 


—Lord Lorne’s Poem on Quebec. 





For the Companion, 
FABRIC-PAINTING IN OIL. 
Improved Stamping on all Goods. 


As painting on silk, satin, plush, velvet, felt and 
cloth is now very extensively done from designs 
stamped by means of perforated paper patterns, it 





One little | 


is necessary to thoroughly understand how to do 
first-class stamping. 

Lay the fabric to be stamped on a smooth, clean 
table, holding it in place at the corners with pins 
firmly pressed in. Then arrange pattern in place, 
holding it at right-hand corner by an iron or other 
weight. White powder is used for dark goods, 
and blue for light goods; liquid stamping for 
plush and velvet. We will begin by describing 
the powder stamping. 

After pattern is arranged, take up on the pouncet 
or distributing pad some of the powder, rub even- 
ly over every part of the pattern, taking 
up more powder as occasion requires. 
When every part is gone over, lift up one 
end of the pattern carefully to see if all 
the lines are developed on the goods. If 
not, rub on a little more powder. Then 
remove pattern, and se¢ the stamping. 

If the fabric is muslin, silk, satin, cash- 
mere, felt or cloth, lay soft paper over the 
impression, and press thoroughly with an 
iron that is medium Shot.” When paper 
will not stick to stamping remove the 
paper, and press again with an iron that 
is quite hot, but will not scorch the fabric. 
If the fabric upon which you are placing 
design is either plush or velvet, do not 
press with an iron, but hold the impres- 
sion in front of a brisk fire until the 
stamping is set or will not rub. 

Liquid stamping is indelible, and for 
that reason is very nice for muslin, plush 
or velvet. In fact, if well managed, it is to be pre- 
ferred to the stamping done with the powders. 


To Prepare the Liquid. 


Have the druggist mix well ten cents’ worth pure 
French zinc in boiled linseed oil, and to this add 
ten drops of benzine. The mixture should be of 
the consistency of thick cream. When using it, 
if found too thick, add a drop or two of the lin- 
seed oil. Place the pattern over the goods as de- 
scribed for the powder stamping, holding both 
pattern and goods at the corners with pins. Rub 
the liquid on the pattern with a medium-sized 
long-handled bristle brush, costing five cents. In 
any stamping, either powder or liquid, always 
place rough side of perforations upward. 

After using liquid on pattern, sponge it off on 
both sides with a sponge dipped in benzine. If 
you wish to use a color in the liquid (to stamp on 
light goods), add one cent’s worth of blue, red or 
yellow dry paint (well pulverized) to a table- 
spoonful of the liquid. If a mistake is made in 
arranging pattern, the impression may be re- 
moved from satin by a small sponge wet in gaso- 
line. In using either benzine or gasoline, do not 
work near a fire. 


Spray of Wild Roses. 


In any kind of art-work, first-class materials 
are anecessity. As an outfit for fabric-painting, I 
would suggest a palette and palette-knife, one bot- 
tle pale drying oil, one of turpentine, one of boiled 
linseed oil, and an assortment of Winsor and 
Newton tube oil paints. <A pane of glass and an 
ordinary thin-bladed knife will answer in place of 
palette and palette-knife. 

If only one or two designs are to be painted, 
just such colors as will be needed may be pur- 
chased. As to brushes, three sizes each of the 
long-handled camel’s hair and bristle brushes 
should be purchased. The bristle brushes are 
good for painting on velvet or plush. Procure 
one fine outlining brush of each sort, and then 
two brushes each a little larger. 

To paint the spray of wild roses on brown satin, 
first stamp your design; then tack the satin (hav- 
ing placed two thicknesses of newspaper under- 
neath) to a smooth pine board. The boards on 
which cashmeres and paper muslins are rolled, 
answer nicely for this purpose. Emerald and 
chrome green paint will be needed; lemon yellow, 
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silver white, pink and rose mode, and vandyke 
brown, also a tube of burnt sienna. 


Take out upon the palette a small quantity of | 


white, and also a very little,pink madder. Add 
to these one drop of the pale drying oil, and blend 
all well together. With this paint the fuli-blown 
roses and tips of the half-open buds. The shad- 
ing is done after the first coat is dry. 
have no natrual model, Prang’s cards furnish very | 
fine studies for any flower you may wish to paint. 

When this is dry, shade the edges of the petals 


with rose madder to which a pin point of white | 


and a drop of drying oil has been added. The 


centre of a full-blown wild rose has a small point | 


of green from which the sepals radiate. Paint 
this with the chrome green. Paint the sepals with 
the lemon yellow to which a very little vandyke 
brown has been added. 

Use vandyke brown and burnt sienna for the 
stems, shading a little with chrome green when 
the first coatis dry. Paint the leaves in two shades 
of green, shading on one side of some of the 
leaves with emerald green, to which a little white 
has been added. Vein them with burnt sienna. 

The stems of buds and leaves may be shaded a 
little lighter than main stem. 
some of the leaves may be touched with a little 
vandyke brown and lemon yellow mixed. Paint 
the outside part of buds with chrome green, shad- 
ing a little with brown and burnt sienna mixed. 
There are a variety of sizes in this design, the 
one I mention costing for pattern twenty-five cents. 

Water-Lilies, 


There are “lilies and lilies,” as Charles Dickens 
said of the English daisies, but none are more 
effective for fabric decoration than the water or 
pond-lilies. There are patterns of various sizes 
kept by the manufacturers of stamping patterns ; 
the one we will describe is 9x13 inches, and would 
make a very pretty panel. 

The satin or velvet, after it has been painted, 
may be stretched over a thin piece of pine, the 


When you | 


Also the edges of | 


the rich gold. 

Paint the plumage of the wings, back and tail 
| with “fire,” afterward edging each plume with 
| silver, using a fine brush. Paint the eye with 
“fire,” making a ring of silver around the eye. 

The branch on which the bird sits should be 
painted with vandyke brown lightened with a lit- 

tle yellow. After this is dry, mottle the branch 
| with rich gold. Paint the blossoms of the vine, 

which surrounds the branch, with lemon yellow, 
| oil paint, darkening the shade towards the centre 
| with chrome yellow. The stamens may be put in 
of the rich gold after the oil paint is dry. Paint 
the leaves of the green gold, veining them with 
fire. This design makes a magnificent screen, or 
it may be used for a wall banner. 











Toilet Bottles. 


| Instead of covering bottles with silk or satin, 
they are more handsome and durable if the body 
of the bottle and the stopper are painted in some 
solid color. Light blue or light lemon either is 
; @ pretty tint. Cerulean blue makes a very pretty 
| shade. Use as a mixer for blending up your 
paint equal parts of balsam of fir and turpentine. 
| Use a rather good-sized brush, and also use a 
blender, so that there will be no streaks. When 
the body color is dry, some small design may be 
put on each bottle. 
silver lustra is very pretty, or a small spray of 
pansies done in silver and rich gold lustra is quite 
handsome. 

Rich gold may be had at eight cents per bottle; 
silver at twenty-five cents per bottle. Any reg- 
ular art-dealer keeps the lustra colors. Mix but | 
little lustra at a time, and do not make it too thin, 
as it will run over the edges of design. 


Favors. 
Satin ‘‘favors” are very fashionable given at 
parties. They are generally laid at each plate 
when refreshments are served. These favors are 





edges of which have been bevelled, and the pine 
then covered with one layer of cotton sheeting 
that comes just to the edge of the bevelling. 

For painting on satin, long-handled camel’s-hair 
brushes are best; Nos. 2, 6 and 9 answer for 
a variety of work. On velvet, sable brushes 
“clipped” do very fine work. If they cannot be 
had, fine long-handled bristle brushes will answer. 
To “clip” the sable brushes, buy them at least 
two sizes larger than you wish to paint with. 
Then with a pair of sharp scissors cut them on 
the sides until the edges are round and solid, 
also “clip” the ends a little, but leave a good 
point. 

Stamp or transfer your design neatly to the 
goods. If you are to paint on velvet, no “mixing 
medium” but turpentine will be required; if on 
satin, a few drops of the pale drying oil added to 
each color of the paint will be necessary. The 
colors needed for this design are chrome green, 
terre verte, silver white, pink madder, lemon yellow 
and brown madder. 

If painting on satin, paint the entire design 
first in white. When this is dry, the natural colors | 
may be laid on. Add about five drops of drying 
oil to a thimbleful of paint when squeezed out on 
the palette. 

Always squeeze the paint from the bottom of | 
the tube; this will allow it to come out so that | 
the top may be wiped off nicely. Blend the oil 
in well, using a palette or other small, flat-bladed 
knife for this purpose. Paint in smooth, even 
strokes. When the white is dry, retouch the 
petals of lilies and half-open buds with white, 
afterward retouching again with a very delicate 
shade of pink on some of the petals. To make 
this shade, add a little pink madder to white. | 
For the leaves and the calyxes of the buds and 
the lilies, use equal parts of chrome green and 
terre verte, making the shade a little lighter on 
one side by the addition of a light touch of 
yellow. 

Paint the stems with brown madder, adding a 
touch of terre verte. Also retouch calyxes of 
buds and lilies with the brown madder. If the 
work is done on satin, when the paint is perfectly 
dry, give one coat of white varnish thinned with 
a little turpentine. Rub it on very lightly, wiping 
off the brush a little, after dipping in the varnish, 
before applying to the design. 


Screen Bird of Paradise. 


A large bird of paradise may be painted en- 


tirely in gold and silver lustra, which dries as fast | 


tion. The mixing medium for the Instra colors 
is made of equal parts of balsam of fir and tur- 
pentine. 

Long-handled camel’s-hair brushes are required 
for this work. Mix but little of the color at one 
time, as it will dry and not work up well. Green 
gold, rich gold, fire and silver will be needed of 
the lustra colors. The lustra colors may be 
purchased by the bottle or by the outfit. ‘Out- 
fits” of lustra include brushes and a special 
palette. But the colors may be had separately, 
as many bottles as you wish, of any reliable art- 
dealer. First mix alittle of the “green gold,” and 
paint the throat and the tuft of feathers on the 
head, the design having first been stamped on 
your fabric, and the fabric neatly and firmly fast- 
ened to painting board. Paint with rapid, even 
strokes, as “‘Iustra” dries very quickly. Paint 
the bill with the*silver, and the top of head and 
breast with the rich gold. The claws should be 
painted with vandyke brown (oil paint), and when 


generally of a fancy shape and hand-painted. 





















this is dry, take a fine brush and give emntings of | 1572, 
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at the age of ninety-seven, was holding office 
under Queen Elizabeth. 

Referring to the statesmen of our own country, it 
is a familiar fact that John Adams and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the second and third Presidents, both died on 
the 4th of July, 1826, just half a century from the 
day on which both signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Adams being ninety-one, and Jefferson 
eighty-three. President Andrew Jackson lived to be 
eighty-two, John Quincy Adams to be eighty-one, 
Madison eighty-five. 

——__+~@>———_—__—_— 


For the Companion. 


COURAGE. 


Be free! be free! let no cold chain 
Of worldly prudence bind thee; 

What didst thou bring? Thow’lt go again 
And leave all things behind thee. 


Face doubts and foes; bye A should’st thou flee? 
Stand fast, and do thy d uty; 

And the whole universe for thee 
Shall blossom into beauty. 


Be true! be true! not just the same 
re we in form and feature; 
A different trial and different name 
Is given each heaven-born creature. 


True to thy God, through all Sy years, 
Let nothing less content th 
Contre to Him thy hopes, thy 


fears, 
For He, and no man, sent t 


ie 


Be brave! be brave! it is no wrong 
To stand with none beside thee; 
If thou art fearless, true and strong, 
| What evil can betide thee? 
| 8. A. PYE. 
On blue a spray of leaves in 


a 


For the Companion. 


HAWTHORNE. 


Some exceptionally good genius must have been 
| brooding over New England between the years 1803 
and 1809, for during that period Hawthorne, Willis, 
Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier and Holmes were 
born. 

Last summer in my rambles along the streets of 
Salem, I was stopped by a pleasant-looking group of 
strangers, one of whom inquired if I could point out 
the house with seven gables of which Hawthorne had 
written; also the house where the author was born. 





It was a great pleasure for me to do so, and it was an 
added satisfaction 
when the visitors 
told me they had 
come many miles of 
travel out of their 
way on purpose to 
visit the scenes in 


Salem __ connected 
with Hawthorne’s 
fame. This rever- 


ence for a man of 
genius is not so 
common, I am sorry 
to say, in our coun- 
try, as it ought to 
be. We are so busy 
about our everyday 









NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


The satin may be cut out in the shape desired, 
two pieces for each ‘‘favor;” a good quarter of an 
inch should be allowed to turn in around the 
}edges. Stamp a small design on one side only. 

‘‘Forget-me-nots” are very pretty on favors. 
Stamping patterns of this flower may be had 
2 1-2x3 1-2 inches. 

Cerulean blue, lemon yellow, silver white and 
chrome green are the colors required for this de- 
sign. Also a little pale drying oil, one fine and | 
one medium-sized brush. Paint the entire design 
first in white. When this is dry, lay on the natu- 
ral colors. 

Use chrome green for the stems and leaves, 


| adding a ight touch of yellow for a lighter shade. | 
Paint the blossoms with the cerulean blue, giving | 


an occasional touch of white. Paint the centre of 
each with lemon yellow. Thin cardboard is the 
best for mounting the favors. Glue well melted, 
and applied with a mucilage-brush, is best for 
putting the “favors” together. 
may be fastened between. 

. S. L. THompson. 


FAMOUS OLD MEN. 


The longevity of famous statesmen is remarkable. 
Imagine Lord Palmerston acting vigorously as Prime 
Minister of England when over eighty, governing 





| mons, and rising next day fresh asa man of forty! 
Think of the venerable Guizot, the French states- 
man, who, at the age of eighty-seven, was still writ- 
ing histories, presiding over religious conventions, 
and carrying on lively discussions in the French | 
Academy. 

The late Lord Lyndhurst made able speeches in the 
House of Lords when he had passed his ninetieth 
year; and his long-time rival, Lord Brougham, wrote 
his autobiography, in three goodly volumes, when he 
had nearly reached ninety years. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, who, as Lord Henry 
Petty, was a leading member of the “All the Talents” 
Cabinet of which Charles James Fox was the chief, 
in 1806, was still an active member of the House of 
Lords nearly sixty years later, in 1863, and died in 
that year at the age of eighty-three. 

The Duke of Wellington took part in public affairs 
until his death in 1852, in his eighty-third year. 

In former generations energetic statesmen of ad- 
vanced vears are found thickly scattered through the 
pages of history. There was the old Marquis of Win- 
chester, who could remember Edward IV., the first 
York sovereign, in 1483, and who, when he died in 





A loop of ribbon | 


the vast British Empire with steady hand, and mak- | 


as it is painted, and forms a very effective decora- | ing speeches three hours long in the House of Com- | 
‘ 8 ps . § J 


| affairs that as a people we are apt to neglect a due 
|regard for both the living and the dead who are 
| entitled to our consideration. Reverence, as a tribute 
to those above us, either in intellect or goodness, is 
not one of our national traits, among our young peo- 
ple especially. I once saw nearly every person in 
thep it of a French theatre rise to pay homage to 
the old poet, Béranger, when he came forward to take 
his seat in the house, and I once had the mortification 
of seeing our own venerable poet Bryant left to 
| stand up in a street-car in New York, while the occu- 
| pants, mostly young men, filled all the places, and 
| never once stirred to give room to their justly distin- 
guished townsman. We have something yet to learn 
from foreign manners and courtesies. 

In all literature there are no more pleasurable and 
improving books for young people than many of 
Hawthorne’s writings. What a delightful volume 
is the “Tanglewood Tales’! so are “The Wonder 
Book,” and ‘True Stories from History and Biogra- 
phy.” There is an undercurrent of grace and wisdom 

| in them which cannot fail to have a lasting influence 
| on all who read them. And what a casket of gems 
| is the “Twice-Told Tales”! 

Hawthorne’s rank among authors is among the 
the highest. People attempt to compare him with this 
j}and that writer of books, both in America and in 

| Europe, but the fact is, there is no one precisely of 
his exceptional “school.” He is the only scholar in 
| it, and probably always will be. He has had imita- 
| tors, and will have them constantly, but he will re- 
main the only in his walk. 
He was born in Salem, a very pleasant spot to be 
| born in, and just the kind of place to nurse his old- 
| time fancies in. I can imagine him shutting up his 
| Shakespeare, or his Milton, or Pope,—authors he was 
fond of reading in boyhood—and strolling out at twi- 
light among the weird and storied precincts of his 
| native town. He was a careful reader of the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” too, in those days, and he no doubt wan- 
dered up and down the streets and lanes with many 
of Bunyan’s characters alert and alive in his vivid 
imagination, pondering the situations and conversa- 
tions in that remarkable book. 

At the age of seventeen he entered Bowdoin Col- 
lege, at Brunswick, in Maine, and there met Franklin 
Pierce, his lifelong friend and ardent admirer, then a 
student at the same place. Longfellow was also pur- 
suing his studies at Bowdoin when Hawthorne was 
there, and well remembered the dark-haired silent 











scholar gliding in and out _— the pine grove that 
stood near the college 

When I first saw Hawthorne “he was about thirty- 
five years old, and his fame was assured. He was not 
then a popular author, as it is called, but he was some- 
thing much better, he was a distinguished one. He 
had published the ‘“‘Twice-Told Tales,” and although 
his readers were not as yet numerous, they were en- 
thusiastic, and were longing for more, which is always 
a good sign. Longfellow, ever active in the cause of 
good letters, had written warm words of praise about 
the book in the North American Review, and Hillard 
and Felton and all the sound minds of that day had 
recognized the genius of the author. 

The profits of literature did not support Haw- 
thorne’s family, and it is to the credit of Mr. Bancroft, 
the historian, that he got an appointment for the 
young man in the Custom House. Robert Burns was 
also, at one time in his life, a custom-house officer, and 
used to attend to the unloading of vessels, and exam- 
inations of papers, just as Hawthorne did. Among 
my autographs I have several official documents 
signed by Burns and by Hawthorne, when they were 
serving their respective countries, and vigilantly em- 
ployed in seeing that no one was engaged in defraud- 
ing the revenues. 

The publication of “The Scarlet Letter’ drew im- 
mediate and wide attention to the modest author, 
and from that period everything he wrote was eagerly 
welcomed and read. Both in America and in Europe 
he was placed among the leading writers of the time, 
and his books were translated and rep d all over 
the continent. Henceforward he was enrolled with 
the first men of his era, and all lands were eager to 
do him homage. 

When his friend and classmate Pierce was elected 
President of the United States, Hawthorne was ap- 
pointed Consul to Liverpool, and filled the office sev- 
eral years. He had prophesied during his college 
days that Franklin Pierce would one day be President, 
and although Pierce used to laugh over the idea, 
Hawthorne never relinquished it. There is a letter 
in my possession, which has never been printed, 
wherein Hawthorne, still a young man, tells Pierce 
what fortunes are to befall him. Itis very interesting 
and curious to read that letter now, and note how full 
of prophecy itis. It is dated Salem, June 28, 1832. 

Init the writer says: “I sincerely congratulate 
you on all your public honors, in possession and 
in prospect. If they continue to accumulate so 
rapidly, you will be at the summit of political emi- 
nence by that time of life when men are usually just 
beginning to make a figure. I suppose there is hardly 
alimit to your expectations, at this moment; and I 
really cannot see why there should be any. If I were 
in your place, I should like to proceed by the follow- 
ing steps,—after a few years in Congress, to be chosen 
Governor, say at thirty years old; next a Senator in 
Congress; then Minister to England; then to be put 
at the head of one of the Departments (that of War 
would suit you, I should think,)—and lastly—but it 
will be time enough to think of the next step [mean- 
ing the presidency, no doubt] some years hence.” 

This letter sounds like foretelling the fortunes of 
the young man to whom he is writing! 1 remember 
Hawthorne’s saying to me many years before the 
event came round, —‘“ Nothing can keep Frank 
Pierce from being President,” and that when I looked 
incredulous, he became serious and said, ‘‘Remember 
some day what I now tell you!” 

Hawthorne’s home was a shifting one. He lived 
some years in Salem and Boston, then wandered away 
to Lenox, among the Berkshire Hills, then flitted to 
Concord, near Emerson and Alcott, then to Europe, 
and then again back to his pleasant dwelling, ‘“‘The 
Wayside.” He was not easy to catch as a guest, but 
when he did appear among his friends, his presence, 
like all rarities, was an event of real pleasure. He 
liked, when in America, to come once a month to Bos- 
ton, and dine with his fellow-members of ‘The Sat- 
urday Club,” for there he would meet Longfellow, 
Motley, Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, Agassiz, Felton, 
Dana, Whipple, and several other old friends, who 
were always delighted to greet him. 

I seem to hear now Agassiz’s burst of ‘‘Here’s 
Hawthorne!” as the shy member from Concord made 
his timid way into the dining-room, and began to 
shake hands “all round.” He did not talk much, at 
the table or anywhere, but what he said was about 
the best thing that could be uttered on the subject 
then uppermost. There were few men who could 
equal him in saying just the right thing at the right 
time. 

I happened to be in England when Hawthorne was 
living there, and could not help rejoicing over the 
pleasure people had in seeing and talking with him. 
He was everywhere a welcome guest, and all de- 
lighted to honor the great American romancer. But 
what he liked best was to ramble alone among the 
great masses of human life that rush along the 
crowded streets of London. He said it was a matter 
for self-congratulation when he found himself stroll- 
ing along Ludgate Hill. 

I went with him to the British Museum one day, but 
he soon tired of the vast collections. Turner’s pic- 
tures he did not much care for, but preferred Claude's, 
in spite of Ruskin. Whenever he saw a Murillo he 
always stopped a long time before it, and he said to 
me frequently, ‘That is my painter.” Old England 
pleased him much more than Modern England, and 
the cathedral towns enchanted him. A friend of mine 
saw him one day standing uncovered in front of 
Peterborough Cathedral, looking full of worshipful 
admiration. 

There are no more delightful diaries in the lan- 
guage than those left us by Hawthorne, and his 
“note books” will last as long as any of his beautiful 
writings. Indeed, he never touched anything he did 
not adorn, for he belongs to that class of English 
authors who polish and sweeten the language, and 
leave it better than they found it. 

Summer travellers to the White Mountains will re- 
member a pleasant hotel in the little town of Ply- 
mouth, in New Hampshire, called the “Pemigewasset 
House.” On an evening in May, 1864, two friends, 
who had been spending a few days among the hills to 
watch the coming on of spring, arrived at this quiet 
resting place from Centre Harbor, to pass the night. 
They were the old college companions, now grown 
gray in friendship and loving intercourse, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, the author, and Franklin Pierce, the 
Ex-President. When the morning dawned, one of 
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these fellow-travellers tried in vain to waken the | BILIOUSINE 


other. Hawthorae had passed from natural slumber | optain by mail a “trial 


into eternal rest. 
“And while he slept his spirit walked abroad, 

And wandered past the mountain, past the cloud, 

Nor came again to rouse the form at peace.” 
The chamber in which the pilgrims tarried that night 
fronts the morning sun, and when they found him 
quietly lying there, the rising rays lay soft and warm 
upon his noble forehead, kissing his dead lineaments 
into a smiling image of majestic repose. 

JAMES T. FIELDS. 
——— +r -- 


For the Companion. 


THE ONE HUNDRED BEST BOOKS. 


The Paill-Mall Gazette published in January, 1886, 
a list of one hundred books prepared by Sir John 
Lubbock, which attracted much notice in England. 
The list embraced those books which the compiler re- 
garded as essential to literary intelligence; books that 
every one should read in a lifetime. This list was 
commended by the Prince of Wales, Mr. Gladstone 
and the leading literary men of England. 

It was so much sought for that Mr. Lubbock was | 
led to reconsider it, to revise and improve it. Many | 
literary men made up similar lists, but that of Mr. 
Lubbock has been generally adopted as the best. 

The corrected list is as follows :— 

1. The Bible. 


— | 
2. Marcus Aurelius ........... oeeeeee"*Meditations.” | 
3. Epictetus. : | 
By HID 6 oa hee cccascsnccccesesicccees “Analects.” 


) 





5. “Le Bouddha et sa Religion” (St. Hilair 


| 
ih SEE wietwescedecsceccenebeteeeccetied ‘Ethics.’ | 
7. Mahomet ...ccccecsccccccccccccrseccece “Koran.” | 
8. “Apostolic Fathers’’.......... Wake’s Collection. | 
@. St. Augustine .......ccccccccccccce! ‘Confessions.” 
10. Thomas & Kempis .......cccccscccccce “Imitation.” 
BL, Paacal..ccccccccccccccscwvccccccecccees “Peusées.” 
12. Spinoza........ “Tractatus Theologico-Politicus.” 
13. Comte *‘Cat. of Positive Philosophy” (Congreve). | 
ON EEE I “Analogy.” | 
15. Jeremy Taylor...“Holy Living and Holy Dying.” 
16. Bunyan ......cececcccececes “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Foe NE a viiaceecccoenae kensoetd “Christian Year.” 
18. Aristotle ...cccsccccccccccccccccccccces “Politics.” 
19 Plato’s Dialogues—at any rate the .. } Pent wel 

H i 

20. Demosthenes.........+..+ eeccccces “De Corona.” 


21. Lucretius. 

22. Plutarch. 

23. Horace. 

“De Officiis.”’ 
“De Amicitia.” 
“De Senectute.” 


24. CicerO ..ccccccccees 


25. Homer .....ee-.eeee eeseee “Tliad”’ and “Odyssey.” 
26. Hesiod. 

27. Virgil. 

28. Niebelungenlied. 


BD. TEMGEY ociscccccccccccccsccceces “Morte d’Arthur.” | 


“Maha Bharata” 


Epitomized by Talboys 
“Ramayana” 


Wheeler in the first two vols. 
of his “History of India.” 

B21. Fiednsl. cccccccccccccce coccccccces “Shahnameh.” 
32. “Sheking’’ (Chinese Odes). 


30. 


“Prometheus.” 
“House of Atreus.”’ 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 





| Easily prepared. Sold by Druggists—zsc., 50c., $ 


| 


| ored, to supp 


| $15,000.) 


| Maria Parlo: 
















33. Aschylus ....cccccccccees Trilogy 
or “Perse.” 

HA. Sophocles .....ccccccccccccccce “(Edipus” Trilogy. 
5. Maripides ...cccccccccccccscscccccccccce “Medea.” 
36. Aristophanes......ccccccscecerees “The Knights.” 
37. Herodotus. 
TA. SEED cnccccescesveersccocsensesed “‘Anabasis.” 
39. Thucydides. 
90. TaCltUs..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccce “Germania.” 
41. Livy. 
$B. GIDBOR ec cc crcccccccccccccccce “Decline and Fall.” 
Se EN od esewcesienss --. “England.” 
44. Grote... .-“*Greece.” 
45. Carlyle.. ich Revolution.” 
46. Green ....000- ---“Short History of England.” 
Be BIBER ceccccsavccccccsesceees “Novum Organum.” 
|. eae “Logie.” | 
MW.  cnccccccccccccccveccccce “Political Economy.” 
BD, DI vccescccvevanicccesss “Origin of Species.” 
Sh, BD ivseesces --“*Wealth of Nations” (part of). 
62. Berkeley ......ccccccccceess “Human Knowledge.” 
GS. DOSORTEES. .0.cccceeses “Discours sur la Méthode.” 
54. Locke.......+0 “Conduct of the Understanding.” 
5B. LOWES. cccccccccccccccce “History of Philosophy.” 

by TIRE cccccccccccccesss cescecceeosees “Voyages.” 
57. Humboldt .......... eoccccccee eescecee “Travels.” 
58. Darwin .......ccccece “Naturalist on the Beagle.” 


59. Shakespeare. 

60. Milton. ..“Paradise Lost’’ and the shorter poems. 

Bs BeBe vescccvccecescsscceces “Divina Commedia.” 

GB. Spenser... cccccccccccoccccccccere “Faerie Queen.” 

63. Dryden’s vue : . a 
Morris’s (or, if expurgated, Clarke’s 

64. Chaucer.. or Mrs. Mewes: edition. 


° Scott’s Poems. 
68. Wordsworth 
69. — 

70. Pope. 

71. Southey. 


..-Mr. Arnold’s selection. 








74. Defoe es 
75. “The Arabian Nights. 
Se Gc cccnccecscctnescs cece “Don Quixote.” 
77. Boswell “Johnson.” 
beneberenseserooseees Select Works (Payne). 
Essayists :— 

Bacon. 

Addison. 

Hume. 

Montaigne. 

Macaulay. 
4. Emerson. 
&. Moliére. 
86. Sheridan. 
87. Voltaire..... coccccccccces , 
TE. GR weccccceccecnces woecee “Past and Present.” 
89. Goethe { “Faust.” 

- — i Wilhelm Meister.” 

90. White... “Natural History of Selborne.” 
he Bic seseses ssscecasivecssavesses “Self-Help.” 


-“Robinson Crusoe.” 





82. 
83. 





{ Either “Emma” or “Pride 






92. Miss Austen ......... } and Prejudice.” 

is TRIE « ccscccvtceretsseces -“Vanity Fair.” 
. Me | Wpetesernediwerssentetsonaee “Pendennis.” 

3 “Pickwick.” 

96. a STTITILT TTT TTT “David Copperfield.” 

Oe aS eae “Adam Bede.” 

Wh SD cctnvscnecceevameenetid “Westward Ho!” 


99. Bulwer Lytton 
100. Scott’s Novels. 


These books do not embrace all the books that are 


essential to good intelligence. American writers are 


omitted, even Longfellow, except Emerson. 

How many of these have you read? 

What is the best list of one hundred American 
books? 


“Vicar of Wakefield.” | 
Gulliver’s Travels.” | 


siaesiectuaed “Zadig.” | 


“Last Days of Pompeii.” | 










Atwo-cent stamp sent toSNow 
& EARLE, Providence, R. 1., will 
package” of Biliousine, a sure 
cure for Headache, rs ia, Constipation, /ndi- 
gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 


ASK FOR THE 


W. L. DOUGLAS 


Best material, perfect fit, equals any $5 or $6 shoe. 
Shere, Pair warranted. Take none unless stam 
“ W. L. Douglas’ $3.00 Shoe, Warranted.”” Congress, 
Button and Lace. Boys ask 
for the W. L. Douglas’ 
Same styles as \\ 








$2.00 Shoe. 
Prevented, Controlled, and Cured by 


Lactated Food 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases where 
other prepared foods failed. 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS, 


It may be used with confidence, as a. safe and com- 
plete substitute for mother’s milk. 


It is a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS. 


The most NOURISHING and ECONOMICAL of Foods. 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 


the $3.00 Shoe. If you cannot ~y 

get these shoes from deal- 1 
address on postal & 

Ouglas, > 


/ 
/ 





Ww. L. D 
Brockton, Mass. a“ 
& 
SE 
| 


QI BEST TANNED os 








1.00. 
4a°A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of In- 
fants and Invalids,’”’ free on application. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


The Universal Success 
attending the sale of 


JAMES PYLE'S PEARLINE 


has produced an army of imita- 
tors, peddlers and prize givers. 
| Beware of them. Articles of merit 
| do not require such desperate 
; means of introduction. 

You will realize the truth of this 
when you find your clothes ruined. 
Pearline gives no prizes—is nev-| 
er peddled, but grocers the land 
| over, sell it on its merits only. | 
Our patrons are made up of in- 
telligent consumers who exercise | 
Lilaieigehaipeaegogiy cere and judgment in matters of 
ae Rig 7 ee yoke Kitchen cy | ott naparsccne Saag — . oo 

a) Hana aerece Cltkere. ¥|/numbers are steadily increasing. 
An article on Villa Park Associations. See that you get the genuine, 
bearing the name of 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 81. Address 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 























“SHOPPELL’S MODERN HOUSES” No. 3 
(Just Published, July 1, 1886) CONTAINS : 
A colored frontispiece showing modern colors. 
*A cardboard suppiement, ingeniously drawn and col- 





a model house 
55 New Desi 


z 













THE CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN ASSOCIATION, 
191 Broadway (Box 2702), New York. 

*Special to Youth’s Companion readers: The Supple- 
ment alone will be mailed for 10 cts. (silver). 




















FREE ALKALI. 


HAT is meant by ‘free alkali," Doctor? Isee it mentioned in 
the advertisements of ‘Ivory Soap.’”’ 


ness speedily cured by 
| AN? PLasTeR. Warranted. 


>» STAMPING 
OUTFITS. 


INGALL 


ngalls’ Mammoth Stamping Outfit contains 
I Farcliment Stamping Patnins: Alphabet of 100 
26 letters, /ngai!s’ Instruction Book, INGALLS’ BIG 
CATALOGUE containing 7/ousands of Llustrations of 
Stamping Patterns, Box Powder, Pad, FELT TIDY and 
Imported Silk to work it. This Outfit, postpaid, for $1.00. 


INGALLS’ NEW OUTFIT! 


ALL LARGE PATTERNS! Our customers 
have often called for a Stamping Outfit containing all 
large Patterns, To meet this demand, we offer this New 
Outfit containing the following /’erforated Stamping 
Patterns, Adlarge branch of OAK LEAVES, size 9x21 in., 
used for EMBROIDERY, SINGTON or LUSTRA 
PAINTING. A beautiful spray of Wild Roses, 8x15, and 
a fine cluster of ond Lilies, 8x15, for Table Scarts, ete. 
Artistic Designs for 7idies, Panels, ete. Cluster of 
Daisies, 8x9; Golden Rod, 6x8; Fuchsias, 7x9; Outline 
Head, 9x12; Bunch of Forget-me-Nots, 7x9; Design for 
Tinsel Embroidery, 5x11; Vine of Jvy Leaves, 244x10; 
Cluster of Poppies, 442x7; Woodbine, 4°,x9. for Lustra or 
Embroidery; Bouquet of Roses, Daisies, Pansies, Golden 
Rod, and Ferns, size 8xllin. Box Powder, Pad, Ingalls’ 
Instruction Book and Ingalls’ Big Catalogue. This Outfit 
is actually worth over $3.00. We send this Outfit, post- 
paid, for 25. We will send all the Patterns in this 

1.25 Outfit, without Powder, Pad or Books, for $1.00, 
SPECIAL ‘FER !—We will send you the IN- 
MAMMOTH $1.00 OUTFIT, and all the Patterns in 
.25 Outtit, by mail, for 82.00. 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
<—— AND c— 
BIRTH MARKS 
» _-are-cured-by- 


~** Cuticura 


OR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Infantile 

and Birth Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning and 
Inflammation, for curing the first symptoms of Eezema, 
Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Seall Head, Scrofula, and other ine 
herited skin and blood diseases, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puritier, internally, are in- 
fallible. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautiflers free 


| from poisonous ingredients. 


Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50¢.; SOAP, 25¢.3 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS, 

G# "Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

BACK ACHE,Uterine Pains, Soreness and Weak- 
CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
Ce 





Commence the Musical Year Aright 


In your SUNDAY SCHOOLS by using— 
SONGS OF PROMISE ic.) TENNEY & HOFFMAN. 
SONG WORSHIP (35c.) EMERSON and SHERWIN, 

or 
SINGING ON THE WAY (55c.) JEWETT and HOL- 
BROOK. Allof good quality. Lwamine and choose! 
In your SCHOOLS by adopting-- 


SONG GREETING (60 ets.) for High Schools, 
SONG READER (1 vol. 50c¢; 2d vol. 60c.) Common 


Schools. . 
GEMS FOR LITTLE SINGERS (30c,.) Primary 


Schools, ana ~ 
KINDERGARTEN CHIMES ($1) Kindergiirten, 


Each one very superior in its own department, 
In the next evening SINGING CLASS— 


EMERSON’S ROYAL SINGER 


This grand good class-book is, at date of this printing, 
in press, and nearly ready. The best of a long and most 
successful series. ‘Description in future advts, 

# Look out, also, in the early Fall, for a fine new 
ANTHEM BOOK, and a fine new COLLECTION 
OF SCHOOL SONGS. 

Ditson & Co., although the oldest of American music 
firms, embody, in their large establishment, all the ele- 
ments of youth and progress, Look to their publica- 
tions for rellable Instructors, entertaining collections of 
music, vocal and instrumental, and for all instructive 
musical literature. 

Inquiries cheerfully answered, Music and books sent 
by mail. Lists and catalogues furnished. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to our 
Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English Mikado 
Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. No light 
opera has ever been produced in the United States that has 
equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” The original com- 
pany to produce it in this country was D’Oyley Carte’s 
English Company, selected there by Gilbert and Sullivan 
and sent to this country. We have issued, for distribu- 
tion to our patrons who will send us wrappers as below, 
aseries of seven cabinet portraits of these artists, in 
character and costume, the finest photographic gelatine 
work ever preduced. They comprise: 








Geraldine Ulmar, as “Yum-Yum.” 


Misses Ulmar, Foster and St. Maur, as 
“Three Little Maids from School.” 


Kate Foster, as **Pitti-Sing.” 
George Thorne, as **Ko-Ko.” 
Courtice Pounds, as - **Nanki-Poo.” 
Frederici, as “The Mikado.” 
Fred Billington, as **Poo-Bah.” 





**¢ Free alkali,’ Madam, is alkali which is not combined 
with the fats or oils of which the soap is made, due to the ignorance 
or carelessness of the soap-maker. Soaps in which ‘free alkali’ is 
present are decidedly injurious to both the clothing and the skin when 
habitually used. You may have observed that your summer dresses 
soon have a faded appearance. Well, this is largely due to the ‘free 
alkali’ in the soap with which they are washed. I have analyzed the 
Ivory Soap, and am satisfied it will not injure the finest fabric nor 
change the most delicate color.” 


A WORD OF WARNING. 
There are many white soap. cach represented to be “‘just as good as the 
“Ivory’;”’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remark- 


able qualities of the genuine. Ask for “Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 
Copyright 1886, by Procter & Gamble. 





Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents each, 
but to anyone who uses our soap, and sending us 15 
| wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full post-office 
| address, we will send the whole series, postage paid, and 
Sree of charge. 


i. L. CRAGIN & CO., 
| No, 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








RAVEN GLOSS 


Absolutely the best. Makes ladies’ shoes look 
|mew,not varnished. Ask any reliable dealer, 
| Do not be persuaded by interested dealers to take 
|anything elee. Button & Ortvey, Mfrs., N. ¥, 
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RHYMES OF THE PLAY-GROUND. 


Nursery rhymes have received much attention of | 


late as an expression of national life, and many col- 
lections of them have been made. The quaint rhymes 
of the play-ground, some of which are very old, have 
received less attention. H. Carrington Bolton, of 
Trinity College, contributes to the Boston Journal 
of Education the following specimens of “counting- 
out” rhymes, collected by him from children and by 
correspondence. A favorite jingle is 
“One-ry, o-ry, ickery An 
Fillison, follison, Nie bolas, dobns 


Queevy, quavy, English navy, 
Stingelum, stangelum, buck,” 


This rhyme is widely used, having been reported to 
me from Connecticut, Philadelphia and Cincinnati. 
It is subject to many variations: “English navy” be- 
comes “Trish Mary;” some insert the word “berry” 
or the word “John” before “buck” in the last line. 
“Ickery” is “hickory,” ete. New York City: 

“Ana, mana, mona, Mike, 
Barcelona, bona, strike; 
Care, ware, frow, frack, 
Hallico, ballico, we, wo, wack,” 

This also is subject to countless variations: “Barce- 
lona” becomes “tuscalona,” ete. One form ends in— 
Central New York— 


“Huddy, xuddy, boo, out goes you.” 
‘Ana, mana, dippery Dick, 
Della, Dolla, Dominick 
Hitcha, piteha, dominitcha, 
Hon, pon, tush.” 


In some districts the third line is given as “Houtcha, 
poutcha, dominouteha,” and in others “Hotcha, 
potcha,” ete. ‘Tush’ may also become “tus” or 
“tusk.” Delaware, Rhode Island, ete. : 

“Ilaey, maley, tippety, fig, 
Tiney, taney, tombo, nig; 
Goat, throat, country note, 
Tiney, toney, nig 
“One, two, three, Nanny car “ht a flea; 
The lea died, and Nanny cried; out goes she.” 
Scotland 





“Eatum, peatum, penny pie, 
Bablyoni, stickum, stye. 
Besides rhymes of the character of the above,—i. e. 
consisting of gibberish, with disconnected words,— 


there are very many rhymes containing no uncouth | 


words, but possessing, in general, a jingle easily rec- 
ognizable : 


“One, two, three, four, 


Mary at the cottage 
One, two, three, 


five, 
gate, 
four, live, 


six, seven, eight, 
eating grape Aad a plate, 

six, seven, eight 
This is given also ‘plums’ in place of “grapes,” 
and “garden gate” for “cottage gate.” When “cot- 
tage door” ends the second line, the counting stops at 
“four” to satisfy the rhyme. 
The collection is quite incomplete. What Western 
forty-vear-old boy or girl does not recognize the fol- 

lowing ? 
yt 


ADI 
Wier, br ie r, 
( 


mintry, entry, corn, 

ple eseed and apple -thorn; 

limber, lock, three geese in one flock, 
vw flew east, and one flew west, 
And one flew over the cue koo’ ‘8 nest. 
One, two, three, out goes he,” 


+o, 


SNOBBISH,. 


Human nature is the same in the tattooed New Zea- 
lander and in the well-dressed Englishman. The one 
has a special regard for the family whose ancestor 
“came over with the Conqueror,” and the other feels a 
reverence for the chief who can trace his lineage to 
the little bund which came across from the mythic 
land, and peopled the island. 


A commoner in England is handicapped by his lack 
of a pedigree; but he may run with the noblest in the 
land, provided he is the possessor of great wealth. 
The New Zealander also values even a white man ac- 
cording to his supposed position. If he is not sup- 
posed to be a rangatira (nobleman), he is of little 
account, unless he owns many muskets—the sign to a 
Muori of great wealth. ‘They give him great mana, 
that is, influence, prestige, and authority. 

Anamusing anecdote relates how the Maori feelings 
about gentility were once played upon to prevent a 
public ball from proving a failure. A ball was given 
up in the “bush,” te which came a number of Maori 
belles, and also a young English lady from Auckland. 
“Miss City Swell” had never before visited the 
“bush,” and knew nothing of the social relations 
which existed between the English colonists and the 
higher class of natives. 

The attentions she received from the young Eng- 
lishinen present turned her head, and she assumed 
airs of superiority. 

“Tam disgusted at the attention paid to those brown 
oe. ’ suid she, referring to the Maori young 
adies, ‘and T will not dance with any gentleman who 
dances with them.” 

Of course some kind friend repeated the silly words 
to the native girls, and they went off in a body, fol- 
lowed by their brothers and cousins, 

“They were not going to stay where they were in- 
sulted,” they said, and down to the river they went, 
and waited there for the turn of the tide to go back 
to the village 

An old colonial, knowing their reverence for rank 
and indifference to those without mana, undertook to 
return them to the ball-room. 

“Ah, poor creature, she is not rangatira,” said he, 
referring to the city belle. “It’s a pity she gives her- 
self such airs when her parents are only common 
people.” 

“Oh, if that is so," replied a chorus of voices, 
“we'll go back. We are ladies, and don’t mind what 
common people say or do.” 


+r 
A COUNTER-IRRITANT. 


A physician occasionally produces an irritation in 
one part of the body in order to relieve an irritation 
existing in another part. Not unfrequently a coun- 
ter-irritant is as useful in a moral as it is in a physical 
disease. A self-willed young man, living in the South, 
aud sick with intermittent fever, sent for a physician, 
a naturalized Frenchman, who was noted for insisting 
upon literal obedience to his prescriptions. He came, 
inquired, prescribed, and left two or three sorts of 
medicines, with minute directions for taking them. 

The next day, a little before the time when the 
patient should have experienced a return of the usual 
ohill, the doctor rode up to the, house, and entering, 
asked how the sick man was. He found that the wil- 
= oang gentleman had not taken a drop of the 

cine, md that the chill, coming on earlier than 


the expected time, had sent him to bed shaking with 
the ague. 


The angry doctor stamped up to the patient’s room, | 
stripped off the bed-clothes, gave him a smart whip- 
ing with a riding-whip, covered him up, and left 
} ‘Bim roaring with pain and vexation. 

A profuse perspiration followed, and neither the 
aes nor the doctor returned. But the young man, 
| a8 soon as he got out, sued the doctor for assault and 

| battery. At the trial the doctor ple -aded his own case. 

“I only did my duty,” said he, ‘‘as a doctor. I had 
to prescribe, and when I found my prescriptions neg- 
lected, I had to administer. It was the crisis of the 
disease ; there was not time to make a mustard plas- | 
ter, and I therefore administered the only remedy 
which the time and circumstances admitted. I used 
a counter-irritant, and its effect was beneficial to the 
patient’s mind and body. ‘The patient began to get 
well from that very hour. 

“I do promise the court,” he continued, speaking in 
broken English so as to intensify the laughter, which 
| already convutsed the judges, ‘‘that de sharge of sault 

and batter is not true. Cooks use salt and batter, 
) but a doctor—nevare!” 

The laughing court gave the young man one shilling 
damages, and the next day he received from the na 
tor a bill for “medical treatment in his inte | 
fever.” 








When your blood is ina low and impure condition, | 
you should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv, | 
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